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We hope that our readers will enjoy this special Festival Number 
of OPERA. If this issue is a success we intend to publish a Festival Number 
annually ; and we would welcome suggestions and criticisms from our 
readers. 

We hope each year to select one specific Festival, and to devote a 
few pages of editorial to its background and achievements. This year we 
have chosen Glyndebourne, not only because we feel that it is right that 
we should start at home, but principally because when Glyndebourne 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary last year, we did not devote as 
much space to this event as it deserved. We have accordingly invited 
Mo. Vittorio Gui, Glyndebourne’s Head of Music, and Dr Giinther 
Rennert, Glyndebourne’s Head of Production, to contribute to this special 
issue. 

Next year, if all goes according to plan, we hope to feature Bayreuth 
in a similar manner. 





Glyndebourne and Its Future 


Giinther Rennert, Artistic Counsellor and Head of Production 


In pleasing contrast to the bustle of present-day metropolitan operatic 
activity — festivals everywhere, giant new opera houses springing up in 
Salzburg, Berlin, New York, and emphasis increasingly on the stage — is 
John Christie’s Glyndebourne. Here there is still a certain intimacy and 
simplicity. Carl Ebert and Fritz Busch created a milieu in which Mozart 
and Rossini and Donizetti could flourish — but in which Britten and 
Stravinsky have proved equally at home. Yet it is Mozart that the 
company has always served most faithfully with an ensemble prepared 
to shut itself off from the world of routine performances, in the ideal 
setting of the Sussex Downs. 

Glyndebourne’s particular quality has always been dictated by the 
intimacy of the auditorium — though the stage is finely proportioned and 
comparatively deep. Some works intended for a larger theatre — 
Macbeth, Der Rosenkavalier and I Puritani— have entered the repertory, 
but they have been the exception rather than the rule. And Glynde- 
bourne’s character will not change in the future. We who have inherited 
the tradition know well its value. What a tragedy if this were to become 
yet one more ever-expanding festival! 

Within the given framework we must develop a repertory that 
includes modern works as well as the great classics. Next year we intend 
to perform a new opera, Henze’s Elegy for Young Lovers, and so con- 
tinue the line begun with The Rape of Lucretia and The Rake’s Progress. 
From our experience with the new work we shall know how to plan for 
the future. 


Vittorio Gui, Artistic Counsellor and Head of Music 


The Glyndebourne Opera House, as everyone knows, was born about 
twenty-six years ago, its main, if not exclusive object, being the perform- 
ance of Mozart’s operas — indeed, for a few seasons, its repertory was 
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entirely restricted to his works. In due course, under the constraining 
artistic direction of the two founders, Fritz Busch and Carl Ebert, 
Glyndebourne widened its scope. The only Verdi opera to make an early 
appearance was Macbeth and this was chosen more for practical reasons 
(Ebert had produced the opera in Germany with enormous success) than 
for artistic criteria. A Verdi opera more suited to the theatre’s modest 
proportions would have been La Traviata or the one which eventually 
was staged — Falstaff. Then came the moment when Glyndebourne 
opened its doors to a modern opera, a contemporary work — Britten’s 
Rape of Lucretia. When I came to Glyndebourne, it was decided to add 
early nineteenth-century operas to the repertory (Donizetti’s Don Pasquale 
had, of course, been given before the war) and the first was Rossini’s 
Cenerentola which was a triumphant success. This was followed logically 
by Il Barbiere di Siviglia, carefully studied and presented also as a visual 
stage production and keenly ‘anti-traditional’ in comparison with present- 
day interpretation. 

Then came the ‘discovery’ of another opera by Rossini which was 
almost unknown even in Italy — Le Comte Ory —a piece I once revived 
for the Florentine Maggio Musicale. The last of the group of four 
Italian comic operas was L’Italiana in Algeri. Bellini was not yet 
represented. His Norma (unsuited to the size of our little theatre) was 
already familiar to audiences at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
where I had conducted it with Mme Callas in the title-role. 1 Puritani 
was chosen as the most attractive of Bellini’s mature works to English 
taste, since the plot takes place in England at the time of the Stuarts and 
the Cromwell Protectorate. I Puritani, which together with Norma and 
La Sonnambula forms the wonderful trilogy of Bellini’s maturity, is 
unquestionably one of the great masterpieces of nineteenth-century Italian 
melodrama, and at Glyndebourne it was given an enthusiastic reception 
this season. And it is only because of the immense task of assembling 
every year a strong cast capable of doing the work justice, that it may 
prove difficult to keep it regularly in the repertory for future: seasons. 
Besides operas by Rossini and Bellini, there have been two by Gluck, 
first Orfeo with the unforgettable Kathleen Ferrier, and later Alceste. 
Beethoven’s Fidelio was given in 1959 and is té be revived in 1961. Next 
year we shall give L’Elisir d Amore for the first time. 


As a logical development of our cultural mission it now remains to 
tap the sources of Mozartian and Rossinian opera, and present one of the 
masterpieces of the Italian eighteenth century from that glorious Nea- 
politan school which laid down the rules and shaped the definite form 
of the melodrama to such an extent that even Verdi’s more modern 
Falstaff, as a comic opera, can be said to have been modelled on those 
earlier works. Of all the numerous masterpieces produced by highly- 
talented composers such as Paisiello, Cimarosa, Traetta, Auletta, Pergolesi, 
and so forth, a choice has been made of the best known in Europe 
which at the same time is seldom performed in Great Britain—Cimarosa’s 
Matrimonio Segreto.* There exists a curious letter from Rossini in which 





*This work will in all probability open the 1962 Glyndebourne season. 
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Guy Gravett 


Vittorio Gui, Glyndebourne’s Head of Music, rehearsing on the stage 














Guy Gravett 


A scene from Act 1 of ‘I Puritani’. Joan Sutherland as Elvira, Giuseppe 
Modesti as Giorgio Walton 


he declared that Cimarosa wrote another fine work, perhaps musically 
superior to the celebrated and popular Matrimonio. This was another 
comic opera entitled Le trame deluse (which might be paraphrased as: 
The best-laid plans . . . etc.). Rossini added: “What a pity the plot is 
so stupid!’ 

Sooner or later, despite the ‘stupidity’ of the plot, Glyndebourne may 
well come to know this other opera which is indeed a mine of beautiful 
music. For after all, who would maintain that all the opera plots from 
the eighteenth century right up to the end of the 1830s are fine examples 
of literary or theatrical art? Take, for that matter, the libretto of 
I Puritani which has some excruciatingly weak moments. At one point 
the action becomes so confused that it is very difficult to follow the 
course of events. But the sheer power of the melos is so overwhelming 
that one is carried away. 

Glyndebourne, as it did in the past for Benjamin Britten, will 
continue to welcome as frequently as possible operas by contemporary 
composers of all tendencies and nationalities. 

Nowadays, the specialized Mozartian policy of the theatre seems to 
have broadened just as its success and fame have spread throughout 
Europe and America. And so the general character of its future pro- 
grammes must be continually enriched and that high, dedicated level of 
performance maintained —a feature distinguishing Glyndebourne as a 
model of artistic integrity which is recognized everywhere today. 

(translated by Gwyn Morris) 
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GLYNDEBOURNE 


May 24 to August 16 
I Puritani; Falstaff; Der Rosenkavalier; Don Giovanni; La Cenerentola; 
Die Zauberflite 
The Editor 

With Lucia di Lammermoor and Sonnambula in the Covent Garden 
repertory, Puritani this year and L’Elisir d’Amore next at Glyndebourne 
(and as Mo. Gui tells us in his article elsewhere in this issue, J] Matrimonio 
Segreto in 1962), bel-canto opera has certainly come back into its own 
again. ‘Singers’ operas’ are still apt to be dismissed contemptuously by 
the superior, but when they have such persuasive exponents as Callas and 
Sutherland, Berganza and Simionato, we begin to think again. 

Vittorio Gui, who chose J Puritani for his first Florence Festival in 
1933 (although he himself did not conduct it), obviously has a great 
affection for the work. His conducting was indeed as impassioned a plea 
for the opera as was his special pleading in his essay in the Glyndebourne 
programme. Yet I still cannot understand how Gui sanctioned certain 
cuts in the score, some of which —the second verse of Elvira’s ‘Vien 
diletto’ for example — not only spoiled the musical shape of scene, but 
also diminished the dramatic effect. (Serafin was likewise guilty of 
various cuts and omissions in the Covent Garden Lucia.) 

Joan Sutherland’s performance of this celebrated cabaletta was 
perhaps the most lovely piece of vocalism of the whole evening, though 
her exquisite singing and shaping of the top-line of the Act 1 finale 
‘Ah! vieni, t’affreta, o Arturo’ still rings in my ears. Perhaps the slow 
section of the Mad Scene was overcharged with emotion, but on the 
whole the ease and beauty with which she invested most of her music 
was sheer enchantment. The tall soprano looked and moved well, and 
as the season progressed, and she got well into the skin of the role, her 
whole interpretation became more and more assured. 

One wishes the same thing could be said about the Arturo, Nicola 
Filacuridi. This almost impossible role has only had a handful of success- 
ful interpreters since Rubini. In our day Lauri-Volpi has probably been 
its best exponent. Filacuridi has just not got the vocal equipment to do 
the part justice. The voice sounds rough, and the technique far from 
secure. That he looked the part was hardly much compensation. Ernest 
Blanc, the tall and handsome French baritone, should have been a fine 
Riccardo, but he often sang too loudly and was inclined to aspirate a 
lot of his runs, as if looking for an easy way out. Giuseppe Modesti 
sang nicely as Giorgio, but the role cries out to be sung by a bass of the 
first order —a Lablache or Edouard de Reszke in the part, a Pinza or 
Pasero nearer our day — and truth to tell Mr Modesti is no more than 
a good second-string Italian basso. Monica Sinclair and David Ward 
upheld native honour as Queen Henrietta and Lord Walton; but it was 
unfair to ask John Kentish to launch the opera as Sir Bruno, for he no 
longer possesses the necessary vocal charm to sing this kind of music. 

Desmond Heeley’s sets were too vague and often claustrophobic in 
effect. One was never quite certain if one was inside or outside the 
castle, and the use of gauzes and dim lighting hardly helped the situation. 
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Guy Gravett 
A scene from Act 3 of ‘I Puritani’. The arrest of Arturo (Nicola 
Filacuridi) 


Franco Enriquez’s production was adequate without being distinguished. 
One wonders if Puritani is really a Glyndebourne-size opera. A pity they 
did not think of doing Sonnambula and Covent Garden this opera. 

Mo. Gui was also in charge of the Falstaff revival, and although he 
was inclined to drive his forces rather too hard and to encourage some 
over-loud playing which almost blasted me out of my seat (OPERA seats 
this year were a little too near the front), there was no denying the 
exuberance of the performance. Indeed on the stage there was rather 
too much movement and, in the ensembles especially, too many people 
seemed to be doing too many things at the same time. 

Geraint Evans’s portrayal of the title role is well on its way to 
becoming a classic. It is pleasing to watch an artist’s development, 
and now Mr Evans has reached that stage where he is confident enough 
in his own powers, vocal and histrionic, to hold the centre of the stage, 
and to relish each and every phrase and gesture of the role. Oralia 
Dominguez’s saucy, round Mistress Quickly was also something to 
treasure, as was Anna Maria Rota’s very positive Meg. Ilva Ligabue 
was as attractive an Alice as one could wish for, but like the pre-war 
Caniglia was inclined to be over-exuberant in her singing and acting. 
Sesto Bruscantini’s voice is more bass-buffo than high Verdi baritone, 
yet such is his intelligence and musicianship that he succeeded in be‘ng 
one of the most convincing Fords I have ever heard. Neither Juan Oncina 
nor Mariella Adani was ideal as Fenton and Nannetta. Marco Stefanoni 
and Mario Carlin were an excellent Pistol and Bardolph; but Hugues 
Cuenod’s Dr Caius was overdrawn. 

I wrote at length last year about the Glyndebourne Rosenkavalier. 
Now, as then, I still think this is one of Ebert’s greatest productions, 
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which in the sum total of its separate parts adds up to one of the most 
enjoyable, moving and satisfying Rosenkavaliers I have seen or heard. 
This year’s cast differed in only one respect from that of last summer — 
we had a new Octavian, the young American mezzo-soprano Regina 
Sarfaty, whose voice contrasted beautifully with the high silvery tones 
of the adorable Sophie of Anneliese Rothenberger. Miss Sarfaty pre- 
sented a youthful and ardent figure even if at times she moved and 
looked too much like a Cherubino, but she was alive to every change of 
mood in the music, and she disclosed a dark attractive voice. 

Régine Crespin, surely the greatest interpreter of the role since 
Lehmann, repeated her deeply felt and moving Marschallin. Oscar Czer- 
wenka’s Ochs had gained in assurance, and his voice likewise seemed to 
have grown ; but he was inclined to oversing, and sometimes to overplay. 
Once again one admired Willy Ferenz’s fussy, vulgar parvenu Faninal, 
and the many excellently realised small roles. Unfortunately neither the 
Valzacchi nor Annina was of Festival calibre. Leopold Ludwig con- 
ducted again, and the orchestral playing was detailed and lively, though, 
as before, one missed the large Strauss orchestra at times. 

At the final few performances of the season, the American soprano 
Claire Watson took over the role of the Marschallin. To have to follow 
Mme Crespin in this role is an unenviable task —- like following Hotter 
as Wotan or Callas as Anna Bolena! But Miss Watson had a success in 
her own right. If she did not move the listener to tears, as did Crespin, 
she none the less presented a valid and credible interpretation of the role. 
Yet the approach of the two artists to the part was quite different. With 
Crespin one felt that here was a natural aristocrat of the Vienna of Maria 
Theresa ; a sensuous emotional woman, infinitely tender. Miss Watson, 
on the other hand, was too consciously the aristocrat, cooler in her 
relationship with Octavian, and more fully in control of her emotions — 
in a word, more resigned to her fate than her predecessor. 

Vocally Miss Watson’s per- 
formance had much to commend 
it. Her singing was firmer and more 
assured than when she was heard in 
the same role at Covent Garden in 
November 1958. 

Die Zauberfidte was un- 
doubtedly the weakest of this 
season’s offerings. Colin Davis, who 
had the unenviable task of taking 
over from the announced Sir 
Thomas Beecham, seemed too eager 
to impress. Mozart’s miraculous 
score needs little special pleading, 
and because Mr Davis seemed 
anxious to make points and 
underline much of the beautiful 


Claire Watson as the Marschallin 
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Guy Gravett 
Joan Sutherland as Donna Anna, Geraint Evans as Leporello in ‘Don 
Giovanni’ 


orchestral detail, the work seemed to lose its simplicity and freshness. 

Of the singers only Geraint Evans as Papageno was wholly successful 
in capturing the spirit of the piece. He was the true child of nature, 
endearing and amusing. Pilar Lorengar’s beautiful but almost glacial 
Pamina hardly scratched the surface of this sublime character, and 
Richard Lewis seemed strangely uninterested in Tamino. The Hungarian 
bass Mihaly Szekely once had the voice for Sarastro, but now sings 
roughly and insensitively — and his was almost a buffo interpretation of 
the role. Margareta Hallin’s Queen of Night was no more than adequate, 
and Gwyn Griffiths’s Monostatos was another roughly sung impersona- 
tion. Dodi Protero’s Papagena was promising, and the trios of Ladies and 
Boys were nicely sung, but on a small scale vocally. 

Anthony Besch had tried to tighten up the production, but was 
handicapped by the many changes of scenery, especially in Act 2, which 
had the result of making the evening seem eveft longer than it really was. 


William Mann 
The new Head of Productions at Glyndebourne covered himself and 


the house with glory in his second Glyndebourne production, a new Don 
Giovanni, to décors by Ita Maximowna. 

The new one is strong and stern and very Spanish, full of cypresses 
and palm trees, and moustaches galore. It was interesting to compare it 
with the version which Rennert and Maximowna had done for Hamburg 
earlier in the season. The German one was a lumbering affair, all stone 
staircases and changes of scene involving lengthy pauses; this English 
one refined and stylized the view and accelerated the pace. The German 
one was not too happily cast ; the English production was as evenly cast 
as any Don Giovanni I ever saw, and the personages were characterized 
unconventionally yet with remarkable vividness. At the end Donna Anna 
asks her fiancé to postpone their wedding for a year: almost always this 
is clearly because she doesn’t fancy the thought of nuptial bliss with this 
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The Don (Ernest Blanc) 
mortally wounds the 
Commendatore 

(Marco Stefanoni), 
while Leporello 
(Geraint Evans) looks 
nervously on 


The Don invites the 
peasants into his palace 
for the party 


Leporello, at the Don’s 
command, invites the 
Statue of the 
Commendatore to 
supper 
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Richard Lewis as Ottavio 


drip; here Don Ottavio was a burly, 
personable fellow with some vitality 
and a delightful vocal style (‘Al 
desio’ was one of the evening’s 
high-spots), whereas Anna, instead 
of being a self-dramatizing terma- 
gent, was a pale and anxious flower, 
obviously afraid to face life with 
any sposo however much he pro- 
tested that he would be padre as 
well. The termagent was Elvira, 
who is usually played as a hysteri- 
cal Niobe; Ilva Ligabue took her 
cue from ‘Gli vo cavar il cor’, and 
for much of the time one feared 
that she really might carry out her 
Guy Gravett threat. Masetto was younger and 
more introspective, less permanently out of sorts, than usual, indeed 
almost too nicely mannered— it was difficult to believe that he really 
intended to murder Don Giovanni. In Hamburg the Leporello had been 
a ragged wide boy; here he became a comparatively well-dressed 
bandarillo from a not very distinguished bull-ring ; he was Geraint Evans, 
an‘ extremely funny. The protagonist himself was one of those saturnine 
middle-aged Don Giovannis that we’ve seen before (Rehfuss, Rossi- 
Lemeni), but a strong and striking personality, a danger to society not 
least because he dissembled so well. 

The cast was particularly successful from the vocal point of view: 
the balance of Blanc, Evans and Stefanoni in the first trio, ‘Ah! soc- 
corso’; the balance, and the effortless fluency, of Sutherland and Ligabue 
with Lewis in the Masks Trio; an Anna who could sing the cabaletta of 
‘Non mi dir’ in tempo, and who made a real showpiece of the racconto 
before ‘Or sai chi l’onore’; a Giovanni with really masterly breath- 
control — though ‘Fin ch’han dal vino’ was a,shade too fast for him. 
John Pritchard drew a warm and stylish, though on this opening night 
not a perfectly precise, performance from his troops. 

There were many felicities in Rennert’s production, not least his 
disposition of the three dance bands in the first finale. There were three 
details which seem to me miscalculated: Donna Anna faints on her feet 
when she sees her father’s corpse; Don Giovanni is much too visible in 
the middle section of ‘Ah taci, ingiusto core’; and the ‘bujo loco’ in the 
second act is a rosy colonnade without a suspicion of a door, though 
Leporello talks of one. Still I don’t suppose we shall mind these eccen- 
tricities in a future revival so long as the cast is as well constituted as in 
the 1960 version. 

Andrew Porter 

At Glyndebourne, the bewitching little overture to Rossini’s early 
Venetian farce, L’Inganno Felice, is heard as transformation-music in 
the last act of Cenerentola. Here are all the graces and spirit and melodic 
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charm which came to Rossini naturally ; while in the opera proper the 
same qualities are developed and extended with a masterly finesse. As 
Leigh Hunt once wrote, Rossini’s ‘mobs make some of the pleasantest 
riots conceivable ; his more gentlemanly proceedings, his bows and com- 
pliments, are full of address and even elegance, and he is a prodigious 
hand at a piece of foppery.’ 

This season’s heroine was Anna Maria Rota. Her tone was rounded, 
well covered, always pleasing in quality, and her singing was exception- 
ally fluent. But there was a lack of sparkle and brilliance: neither 
Berganza’s delicate vein of naughtiness, nor Marina de Gabarain’s 
curiously romantic tone-colour. Well might Cinderella’s sisters, on this 
occasion, tire of ‘la solita canzone’: even in the reprise, after the ball, 
Miss Rota sang it in a depressed fashion, not like a girl in love whose 
wish-dream has almost been fulfilled. 

The men of the cast have remained unchanged since 1952. Juan 
Oncina is still probably the most interesting Rossini tenor before the 
public. Others may have more beautiful tone, but he phrases with more 
art, and interprets with more wit and understanding. Ian Wallace’s 
Magnifico goes from strength to strength ; it is a splendidly accomplished 
impersonation, and it is good to hear that he is to present it at Sadler’s 
Wells this season. Sesto Bruscantini’s Dandini is filled with musical and 
dramatic charm and humour. As conductor, John Pritchard succeeded 
Gui, and there was no loss in precision, nor in delicate pointing of musical 
felicities. In sum, it was a delightful evening, a performance which held 
high spirits and musical finesses in ideal balance. 


FLORENCE 
May 10 to June 30 


Elisa; La Danza di Salome; Il Mantello; Una Notte in Paradiso; Fidelio; 
Jenufa; L’Italiana in Algeri; Euridice 
William Weaver 

Having revived with success Cherubini’s Medea and Les Abencérages 
in past years, the Maggio chose his Elisa to inaugurate the 1960 Festival. 
It was not a happy choice, nor was the work given With proper attention. 
Subtitled ‘the journey to Mont St. Bernard’, Elisa is the light story of 
some star-crossed lovers who suffer and are finally reunited in the majestic 
setting of the Alps. Though there are stern moments (including a last-act 
blizzard), the opera is light in character and, like Medea originally, alter- 
nates set numbers and spoken dialogue. 

For the Florentine edition, however, the spoken dialogue was turned 
into recitatives with music by the local composer Roberto Lupi. This 
was a mistake, not only because the music was rather out of character 
with Cherubini’s, but also because it altered the whole character of the 
opera, making it heavier and unbalanced. Various reasons were given for 
these new recitatives, including the disingenuous notion that, since the 
text of the dialogue was silly; it would be less noticeable if set to music. 
The opposite was the result: things that might have been overlooked if 
simply spoken acquired a new solemnity when accompanied by the 
orchestra. It would have been better to suppress as much as possible of 
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A scene from Act 2 of Cherubini’s ‘Elisa’, which opened the 1960 
Florence Festival 


the spoken text and alter what was left, but the Festival preferred to 
tamper with Cherubini rather than tamper with the libretto. 

Despite this grave mistake, Elisa emerged as a work of some interest, 
with several powerful scenes, especially the final chorus of Act 1 (‘Venite 


all’Eremo Santo a posare’). In the title role, Gabriella Tucci was adequate, 
though she never soared. Neither did Gianni Raimondi as Florindo. 
The fault may have been in the conducting of Franco Capuana, which 
was accurate but rather stolid, or in the staging of Fantasio Piccoli, 
which was confused. The sets of Lorenzo Ghiglia were dismal and brown 
— not the dazzling Alps one might have expected. 

After paying homage to the past, the Maggio turned its attention to 
the present, and on its second night gave a programme of three con- 
temporary one-act operas. Roberto Lupi’s La Danza di Salomé is not 
properly an opera ; its composer refers to it as a sacra rappresentazione, 
based on an anonymous Umbrian work of the fourteenth century. It 
proved, in fact, to be too static for the opera stage, and the pre-World 
War II German expressionistic staging by Friedhelm Gillert was no help. 

More effective and more modern were the other two works on the 
programme: // Mantello by Luciano Chailly (text by Dino Buzzati) and 
Una Notte in Paradiso by Valentino Bucchi (text by Luigi Bazzoni). 
Bucchi’s work was originally written for the radio, and it, too, proved 
somewhat static; though the imaginative staging by Filippo Crivelli and 
the handsome sets and costumes by Attilio Colonnello overcame much of 
the difficulty. Crivelli also staged the macabre Mantello, the story of a 
dead soldier who reappears briefly to his family, but cannot communicate 
with them. As the soldier, baritone Renato Cesari was dramatically very 
effective — grotesque and touching at the same time—and musically 
promising. 
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Fiorenza 
A scene from Bucchi’s new opera, ‘Notte in Paradiso’ ; below, a scene 
from Chailly’s ‘Il Mantello’ with Laura Zannini as Rita, Renato Cesari as 
Giovanni, Jolanda Gardino as La Mamma, Edda Vincenzi as Marietta 


To European audiences, most of the elements in the Maggio’s Fidelio 
are familiar. Here, fortunately no local composer was called in to set 
music to the dialogue. Inge Borkh is not really my idea of Leonore 
vocally, but she sang with great passion, and she looked right. Gustav 
Neidlinger overdid it, as Pizarro; while the most impressive member of 
the cast was Arnold van Mill as Rocco. Alexander Krannhals conducted, 
rousing the sometimes sluggish Florence orchestra to new heights of 
drama, and shaping a good performance of the opera, which remains 
something of a rarity in Italy. 
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Marchiori 
A scene from Peri’s ‘Euridice’ at the Boboli Gardens 


Even rarer is Janacek’s Jenufa, which was being given — in German 
—for the first time in Florence, and for the third time, I believe, in 
Italy. This production was notable for the firm and penetrating conduct- 
ing of Arthur Apelt, and for the excellent performance of Grace Hoffman 
as the Kostelnicka, especially in the crucial final act. Gertrude Hopf 
was a correct, if not thrilling, Jenufa, while the tenors — Josef Trzxel 
and Fritz Uhl — were adequate. The staging of Karl Heinz Haberland 
and the grimly beautiful sets of Emanuele Luzzati helped fuse the whole 
performance, which was highly successful. 

Off-hand, I would have said that Fedora Barbieri was a poor choice 
for the title role in Rossini’s L’Jtaliana in Algeri: her voice is too heavy, 
and her personality is too dramatic. But, as it turned out, Miss Barbieri 
is gifted with a sense of humour as well as a commanding stage presence, 
and she even turned the fact that she hasn’t the physique du role into 
an advantage. She was, indeed, a match for any Sultan: one of those 
forbidding, maternal Italian ladies who always has her way, in a harem 
or on a tram. Though she did not always manage the more florid 
passages of Isabella’s music, Miss Barbieri was always thoroughly con- 
vincing and enjoyable. 

Paolo Washington was a properly bumbling Mustafa, and Marcello 
Cortis was a first-rate Taddeo, perhaps the most Rossinian member of the 
cast. Except for the finale (where the cast was assembled in a balloon 
that didn’t take off), Franco Enriquez’s production was full of fun; and 
Colonnello’s sets abetted him and Rossini, with their Moorish white 
interiors and their heavy nineteenth-century costumes. 

There seems to be some question in the minds of musicologists as to 
which was the first opera ever written, but even if it isn’t exactly the 
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first, Jacopo Peri’s Euridice, performed in October 1600, is one of the 
oldest still to survive. Overshadowed by the Monteverdi Orfeo, which 
came along seven years later, the Peri work has long been considered a 
kind of historical curiosity, and in this century, it has apparently never 
been performed. 

It was courageous, therefore, of the Maggio to decide to revive it; 
and their courage was rewarded, since the revival was by far the most 
successful production in this year’s Festival. It is impossible to judge 
Vito Frazzi’s transcription of the score on the basis of one hearing; at 
times it seemed a little too thick-textured, however. Some of the finest 
musical moments were afforded by the accompaniment of the little 
‘Complesso di strumenti antichi Rolf Rapp-Nives Poli’, playing recorders, 
viole da gamba, lutes, and so on. The delicate sound of these ancient 
instruments gave a properly pastoral atmosphere to the production. 

The singers were, for the most part, young and not always able to 
avoid a certain nineteenth-century melodramatic style, unsuited to Peri. 
But Laura Londi, as the Nymph, was noteworthy, both for the richness 
of her dramatic soprano and for her musicianship. Agostino Ferrein, the 
Arcetro, was also outstanding. 

Franco Zeffirelli exploited to the full the magic of the locale. Since 
the opera has little or no action, he made it into a colourful pageant 
(assisted by the elegant costumes designed by Piero Tosi), part-festivity 
and part-ritual. Only the exaggerated pranks of some dancers got up as 
fauns occasionally distracted both eye and ear. But the finale, with the 
arrival of Venus and her court, on a brightly-decorated wain, was a 
triumph: not only for the producer, but also for the Maggio Musicale. 


ALDEBURGH 
June 11 to 23 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream; The Rape of Lucretia 
The Editor 

It is always an exciting experience to hear an opera for the first 
time, and although the performance of Britten’s A Midsummer Night's 
Pream that I heard was not the premiére, but the third (or the fourth 
if one is to include the public dress rehearsal), there was a feeling of 
excitement and anticipation, as well as the sense of an occasion in the 
Jubilee Hall. So often in similar circumstances the performance has 
turned out to be something of an anti-climax ; on this occasion, however, 
the evening exceeded one’s expectations, and left this listener at least 
with the feeling of complete satisfaction. Not only was one enchanted 
by the music, but one left the performance with the urgent desire to see 
and hear the piece again and again. Like Shakespeare, who has inspired 
Britten to write some of his most beautiful music, the composer has been 
able to weave a magic spell of sound; and each hearing of the work 
reveals new and hidden treasures as does each re-reading of the play. 

This is Britten’s eighth work for the opera stage in fifteen years (ex- 
cluding the early Paul Bunyan and his realization of The Beggar’s Opera). 
What other composer of our time can claim such devotion to opera? 
Pizzetti, it is true, has more works to his credit—but he is a much older 
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man, and how many of them have had performances outside his native 
country? A glance at the prospectuses of the foreign opera houses for 
any of the last few years will disclose the fact that Albert Herring, The 
Rape of Lucretia, Peter Grimes, The Turn of the Screw are to be heard 
more often abroad than in the country of their origin; and The Dream 
was announced for production in Hamburg, Diisseldorf and elsewhere 
before its English premiére—a proof, if one was needed, that Britten is 
regarded as the leading opera composer of the day. 

It is hardly necessary to remind readers that the libretto of this 
new opera, fashioned from Shakespeare’s play by the composer and 
Peter Pears, has been most skilfully tailored to the needs of a three-act 
opera. About half the original text has been omitted but the librettists 
have been completely faithful to the text. They have one line ‘Compelling 
thee to marry with Demetrius’ spoken by Lysander early in the opera, 
in the passage beginning: 

A good persuasion, therefore hear me Hermia, 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager, etc. 


As Britten has explained, the sung word takes much longer than the 
spoken word, and had he set the complete text of the play, the result 
would have been an opera as long as the Ring! 

The play and opera takes place on three planes: the world of the 
fairies, the world of the lovers, and the world of the rustics. Britten has 
provided each with characteristic music. The mysterious string glissandi, 
the brilliant use of harp and celesta, and harmonies that sound almost 
supernatural for the fairies; a more natural, warmer and moving music 
for the lovers—sometimes highly nervous as so often in Britten—culmi- 
nating in the Quarrel quartet, perhaps the most operatic music Britten 
has ever written. and certainly the most fluent and dramatic pages in 
this opera ; and for the rustics, earthy, lumbering rhythms, and a march 
tune that sticks in the head. 

Two weaknesses have, I think, made themselves apparent in the 
performances this summer: the use of a counter-tenor for Oberon—a 
good idea in theory to suggest the unearthliness of this character, which 
did not succeed in practice, owing to the fact that Alfred Deller showed 
little dramatic ability on the stage, and often produced sounds that came 
close to being inaudible. The other weakness is possibly in the music 
of the Pyramus and Thisbe scene, which in itself is not particularly funny 
in its attempts to parody various forms of opera. Its success was due far 
more to the singing-actors. Take away Peter Pears, Owen Brannigan and 
company, and I fear it may not be so funny by half. 

Unfortunately space precludes the detailed analysis of the work that 
it deserves. We will however be publishing a long article by Donald 
Mitchell in opERA before the work’s London production ; and meanwhile 
I would commend Peter Evans’s excellent article in the spring/summer 
issue of Tempo to readers’ attention. 

Mr Deller’s Oberon has already been mentioned. His consort Titania, 
was played by Jennifer Vyvyan, not in her best voice by any means, and 
on the night under review suffering from a bad throat. In any case I 
doubt whether her voice could impart the ravishing beauty to Titania’s 
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Aliegro 


‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ at Aldeburgh 


Above, ‘Let me play the lion too’. Norman Lumsden (Quince), Edward 
Byles (Snout), Peter Pears (Flute‘, Owen Brannigan (Bottom), Joseph 
Ward (Starveling) ; below, ‘O! kiss me through the hole of this vile wall’. 
Johanna Peters (Hippolyta), Forbes Robinson (Theseus), Owen Brannigan 
(Bottom), Peter Pears (Flute), George Maran (Lysander), Marjorie 
Thomas (Hermia), April Cantelo (Helena), Thomas Hemsley (Demetrius) 














music that the part really requires. Marjorie Thomas sang Hermia with 
warm, generous tones, and made an attractive stage figure—so did April 
Cantelo as Helena, but I cared little for her singing, which was inclined 
to be precious. Johanna Peters, handicapped by an awkward costume, 
was no more than an adequate Hippolyta. 

Forbes Robinson was outstandingly good from every aspect as 
Theseus, and George Maran a most personable and lyric Lysander. At 
this performance Thomas Hemsley, suffering from a relaxed throat, was 
only able to act the role of Demetrius, the music was sung off-stage by 
Yoseph Ward who was also the Starveling. The rustics lead by Owen 
Brannigan’s lovable, ‘bully Bottom’, and Peter Pears’s virtuoso Flute 
(how many performances of Lucia had he seen?) were all admirable ; 
they also included Norman Lunsden as Quince, David Kelly as Snug, 
and Edward Byles as Snout. Mention must also be made of the effer- 
vescent performance by Leonide Massine II as Puck, and of the charming 
school-boy chorus of fairies. 

John Piper’s sets were not really seen to advantage on the rather 
cramped stage of the Jubilee Hall; and John Cranko’s production was 
disappointing, not only missing points in the rustics’ scenes, but also much 
of the magic of the rest of the opera. 


John Warrack 

There is a certain sort of performance which fills an opera’s require- 
ments so well, adding or subtracting nothing, as to leave comment on 
one side. I gather I am not the only member of the audience at the 
Aldeburgh Lucretia to be excited and moved by a beautiful performance 
yet to have no very articulate reaction to it. In part this derives from 
the central rather incidental success of the performance. Due in large 
measure to Britten’s own influence upon it as conductor, one recognized 
the essential qualities of the work as being truthfully exposed; and 
comment on this telling stroke, that misplaced detail is peripheral. Let 
it be recorded, though, that Peter Pears was again the finest of Male 
Choruses, worthily partnered by Judith Pierce; that Forbes Robinson 
repeated his manly Collatinus, Johanna Peters her deferential yet 
lovingly authoritative Bianca ; that the new Tarquinius, Vladimir Ruzdak, 
had quickly found the measure of the role, in its silky curling round 
phrases his voice expressing the pout of the spoiled young sensualist fixed 
on his chubby face. Norma Procter, too, buttressed a very promising 
performance of the previous year: she had lost the dramatic rigidity 
that made her stage movements awkward and had set her features in a 
monotonous stylized tragic mask, without losing the concentrated power 
that made her Lucretia both lyrical and gripping. This said, one has 
given no sign of the performance’s satisfaction. Lucretia’s power is 
shown by the vividness with which the music remains clinging in the 
mind like a burr over the regrettably long gaps which separate its 
performances. It is musically one of the most surefooted of his inspira- 
tions, and a performance as fine as this does not challenge or arouse us 
but compels our silent admiration for a musical force that can assemble 
every detail around it as delicately and inevitably as metal dust in a 
magnetic field. 
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The interrogation scene from ‘Martin Korda, DP.’ 


HOLLAND 

June 15 to July 15 
Martin Korda; Jenufa; Capriccio; Wozzeck; Don Pasquale; A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream 
Leo Riemens 

After an operatic season utterly devoid of premiéres or revivals, the 
Dutch public had to swallow the world premiére of Henk Badings’s 
Martin Korka, D.P., the continental premiére of Britten’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream, the Dutch premiére of Capriccio, the first local perform- 
ance for thirty years of Wozzeck and a revival (after nine years) of 
Jenufa, all within the span of four weeks. Dutch digestions are 
notoriously sturdy in regard to quantity. But as some of the fare proved 
to be intrinsically indigestible, the complete operatic menu left us some- 
what dazed, with a very heavy feeling in the stomach. 

The stodgiest course was served as entrée. So far no opera of Badings 
had been presented in his own country, and his Rembrandt had only 
been performed in Antwerp. His recent enthusiasm for electronic 
experiments, culminating in the television opera Salto mortale, had made 
one rather apprehensive about a full-scale theatrical work. The result 
surpassed the gloomiest expectation. True, the electronics were only used 
for the dream sequences but the vocal writing of the main part was no 
less catastrophic. Badings conceived his own libretto, in collaboration 
with Albert van Eyk. The result of their joint efforts was such that 
several artists complained about their lines, and in the end some passages 
bordering on the pornographic had to be omitted. The plot had few 
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operatic possibilities, and Badings is in no way a theatrical composer. 
Thus the effort was doomed from the start; but as the work was com- 
missioned by the Arts Ministry, the subsidized opera.company could ill 
afford not to perform it. 

One could only feel admiration for the way our company acted as 
Devil’s Advocate for this work. Frans Vroons as Korda — in a make-up 
reminiscent of Burgess Meredith — gave a magnificent interpretation, of 
such a sincerity that one almost felt sympathy for the character (though 
even more so for this fine artist who was wasting his time and talent). 
Erna Spoorenberg made the most of the lover, and risked her voice on 
the last act coloraturas. Marilyn Tyler got raped by Caspar Broecheler, 
Frances de Bossy donned a white wig and reclined on a couch, Cornelis 
Schell drank absinthe in the camp, where Guus Hoekman was the 
ubiquitous bully and Paolo Gorin the contrasting peacemaker. Gé 
Genemans was the jealous police officer who caused all the trouble, and 
then there were still more even smaller parts. Admiration must also be 
expressed for Willem van Otterloo, who conducted the work with far 
more theatrical feeling than that shown by the authors. Thus started the 
Festival, on a decidedly cracked note. 

To counterbalance the superabundance of novelties in the Festival, 
the Netherlands Opera contributed five performances of Don Pasquale. 
The choice was rather surprising. The opera had already been given, 
with three of the same singers and the same producer only two years ago. 

Though the producer remained the same, the production did not. 
Wolf-Dieter Ludwig, who then had to gather up the loose ends of his 
predecessor’s production, now bore the sole responsibility, and much 
improved the performance. The sets were better, the high comedy some- 
what toned down to Donizettian norms. Nevertheless it was galling to 
find, even in a Festival performance, stylistically unpardonable cuts: the 
tenor-aria ‘Cerchero lontana terra’ was again shorn of its cabaletta ; 
the wonderful back-stage serenade (which sounded much too far away) 
was halved! And of course the final rondo, which in reality is a 
brilliant soprano aria like ‘Ah non giunge’ in Sonnambula, was degraded 
to an apologetic coda. In my original review I took the conductor Arrigo 
Guarnieri to task for this, but was later teld that he pleaded not guilty, 
as it was the producer who had insisted on these cuts ‘to speed up the 
action’ (altogether speeding it up for above five minutes) — an argument 
that made me gasp. Surely the producer’s task is to provide action, 
movement, colour and visual supplement to the music, and not to cut 
down the music to his requirements? 

Norina in the first performance was Eugenia Ratti, but in that event 
she proved in such poor voice that she had to return to Italy and 
cancel her remaining performances. She was replaced by Adriana 
Martino, whose voice has become fuller; and though her top notes still 
have the typically Italian soprano leggiero shrillness, the total impression 
is now of promise. Guus Hoekman repeated his capital impersonation 
of Don Pasquale. Paolo Gorin was a lively and well-sung Malatesta, but 
the star of both performances was Ettore Babini as Ernesto. These last 
seasons he has improved so greatly that I would not hesitate now to 
nominate him the best Ernesto to be found anywhere. 
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A scene from the Bayerische Oper’s production of ‘Wozzeck’ at the 
Holland Festival. Albrecht Peters as Wozzeck, Lorenz Fehenberger as 
Andres 


So much has already been written about the Munich performances 
of Capriccio that little can be added. Munich brought its top cast, under 
Karl B6hm; only Herta Tépper was detained at Bayreuth and replaced 
by Christel Goltz as Clairon. Goltz is also a well-known Countess in this 
opera, and I am sure that this more rewarding part suits her better. I 
prefer Clairon sung by a mezzo. Otherwise all the singers well known 
to Munich visitors were there: Lisa della Casa’s beautiful but somewhat 
cool Countess, Karl Kohn’s warm-hearted and sonorous La Roche, 
Richard Holm and Hermann Prey as the composer and poet, Erika Kéth 
and Lorenz Fehenberger as the very funny Italian singers, Horst Giinter 
as a slightly too colourless Count, Paul Kuen as the prompter, Georg 
Wieter as the major domo. 

The same remarks can also be applied to the Munich Wozzeck, 
whose performance (here under Fricsay) was the greatest performance 
of the Festival. Helga Pilarczyk sang Marie, although Christel Goltz was 
at hand. She is an interesting actress, though she looks far too glamorous 
for Marie, and acts rather too hysterically. Her voice seems to have lost 
all the excitement it once possessed. It sounded rather raucous, and she 
resorted to an annoying Sprechgesang which contrasted violently with 
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the musical way the Munich singers really sang Alban Berg — especially 
Paul Kuen, whose Captain was to me the star performance of the 
evening. Albrecht Peter repeated his impressive Wozzeck, August Seider 
was the bovine Drum Major, Lorenz Fehenberger the sympathetic Andres, 
Keith Engen the Doctor. Even such a small part as the first Apprentice 
was sung by a major artist, Max Proebstl. Rudolf Hartmann’s production 
was (as in Capriccio) superlative. After three decades Berg has become a 
classic, and I found that by adhering to his strict note values and really 
singing him in the same way one would sing a bel-canto opera, the work 
gained enormously. It was given without an interval, and seemed to be 
shorter than the first part of Capriccio! 


Andrew Porter 

The production of a Janacek opera has been a fairly constant feature 
of the Holland Festival. In fact it was possibly the enthusiastic reports 
brought back by English visitors to Jenufa, staged there in 1952, which, 
in part, prepared the way for Katya Kabanova at Sadler’s Wells and 
Jenufa at Covent Garden. Last year, with Katya Kabanova, the Nether- 
lands Opera invited a Czech producer, designer and conductor to mount 
the Festival performances. This year the same team, and again some 
visiting singers from Czechoslovakia, collaborated on Jenufa. It was a 
thrilling performance; though one could find faults, the impact of the 
whole was immense. Jenufa is so plainly one of the masterpieces of 
twentieth-century opera — so strong, so moving, so beautiful — that one 
longs for Covent Garden to bring it back into repertory again. The 
Amsterdam audience was as clamorously enthusiastic at the close as the 
Covent Garden ones had been — but there was this difference, that in 
Amsterdam the house was full. 

Jaroslav Krombhole (who conducted Boris at Covent Garden last 
season) was the conductor. It was a reading surprisingly different from 
Kubelik’s. It was more natural ; it flowed more swiftly ; the score seemed 
filled with dance rhythms. It did not have that fine care for significant 
details which is a Kubelik hallmark. It was dramatic, and highly satisfy- 
ing. And Mr Krombholc seemed to have fired the Netherlands Opera 
Orchestra to uncommon eloquence. The décors were less satisfactory. 
Marcel Pokorny’s costumes were to some extent stylized in blacks and 
reds. Josef Svoboda’s settings were little more than ‘flats’ (containing 
practicable doors and windows, etc.) standing in front of black curtains. 
The wedding guests could not sit down. Grandmother Burya did not 
hook the eyes out of potatoes during the opening scene. Jenufa had to 
go offstage to fetch her rosemary bush. And Janacek’s opera is so firmly 
rooted in Moravian village life that these unnatural, unrealistic settings 
seemed singularly inappropriate. Yet such was the power of the music, 
and so fine was the singing, that one ‘registered’ these objections without 
allowing them to distract from one’s pleasure. 

Gré Brouwenstijn, as in 1952, was the Jenufa. She sang beautifully, 
affectingly, despite, at the start, a suggestion of tiredness in the higher 
notes. She is a most satisfying artist. Hanus Thein made a mistake in 
not devising a production to suit her personality, but instead requiring 
her to bounce around, at times, with peasant ebullience, and pad bare- 
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footed in the second act ; and yet she triumphed in the role. Anny Delorie 
was a most striking Kostelnicka. 

The men were Czech. Ivo Zidek was a good, easy Steva; but the 
discovery of the evening was the Laca, Jaroslav Kachel. For this young 
tenor (in Ostrava till now, next season in Prague) has a magnificent 
voice, with that characteristically Slav combination of smoothness, warmth 
and sweetness of tone, and ringing power. ‘Like a young Blachut,’ I 
remarked to an eminent Czech critic: ‘Better,’ he replied. 


William Mann 

Britten’s newest opera has been discussed elsewhere in this number 
during the reports on the Aldeburgh Festival. Its continental premiére 
was bifurcated — the Hague premiére, which I attended, and the Amster- 
dam premiére on the previous evening—and it marked the fifteenth 
season in which Britten has taken his music to Holland. 

From a chronicler’s point of view I have to note two changes of 
cast, and a second conductor. Joan Carlyle sang Helena with charm and 
grace — but these are possibly not the ideal qualities for the ‘Maypole’ 
who nags so ceaselessly in the play. Miss Carlyie’s impersonation was 
excellent for the music qua sound, but not so much qua dramatic 
communication. Then Owen Brannigan’s role of Bottom was taken over 
by Forbes Robinson, a dramatic rather than buffo bass, but a sufficiently 
able actor to make a character of the part ; he was particularly successful 
in Bottom’s monologue after he becomes man again. George Malcolm 
took charge of the performance, and held his performers under thorough 
control, though understandably there were moments when the music 
seemed to be flowing rather stiffly. 

The opera was received with immense enthusiasm by the Festival 
audience, many of whom had never heard a countertenor voice before. 
They were a good deal surprised, but then so was I who have long 
known and admired Alfred Deller’s artistry. His voice sounds insuffi- 
ciently imperious for that of the fairy king; and his cobwebby M.A. 
gown did not suggest Oberon’s majesty. The larger stages in Holland 
avoided much of the cluttered stage effect noticed at Aldeburgh, but 
the opening of the third act still showed a view unhealthily over-populated 
with sleeping bodies. At Covent Garden this will no doubt appear much 
less cramped ; but I hope that, by the time the new work arrives there, 
much of the production will have been re-thought or newly calculated. 
Britten’s Midsummer Night’s Dream is, I suspect, a very difficult opera 
indeed to stage effectively, and moreover difficult to make musically 
convincing in performance. This first production has shown how well 
worth essaying it is, but it has also shown the hideous pitfalls that it 
throws beneath a producer’s feet. The rustics have got to seem more 
natural but no less gauche —all that handshaking in the first meeting is 
dreadfully forced and unconvincing — and the fairies have got to look 
and sound just as unnatural but much less solid; in the case of the little 
boys I am pretty sure that the costumes are more to blame than the 
boys themselves. More than anything I hope that Britten will be 
persuaded to recast the role of Oberon for a high tenor, ideally but not 
necessarily for Peter Pears. 
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SPOLETO 


June 8 to July 10 
THE FESTIVAL OF TWO WORLDS 


La Bohéme; Der Prinz von Homburg 
William Weaver 

When Gian Carlo Menotti announced last spring that the main event 
of his Festival of Two Worlds in Spoleto this year was going to be a 
production of La Bohéme, a loud groan went up from Italian music 
critics and opera-lovers, and even from some of Menotti’s own assistants. 
‘Everyone’s already seen Bohéme!’ was the cry, and disaster-mongers 
predicted a ternle fic--o In addition, Menotti’s announced intention 
of producing the opera with only young singers seemed doubly unpromis- 
ing: the opera, associated with big names from Melba to Tebaldi, seemed 
to require seasoned artists. 

But to many who saw the work in Spoleto’s Teatro Nuovo, La 
Bohéme seemed completely new and fresh and exciting. To begin with, 
Menotti had the invaluable assistance of Lila de Nobili, who designed 
the sets, and of Thomas Schippers, who conducted with masterful delicacy 
and taste, never indulging in virtuosismi and never abandoning the green 
singers to their own instincts. Every phrase was shaped with care and 
insight, and it was a pleasure to hear orchestra and cast performing with 
the samé enthusiasm at the end of the Festival that they had shown at 
the beginning. Schippers never drives, but he never goes slack, either. 

In agreement with Menotti, Miss De Nobili decided to move the 
period of the opera forward from Murger’s 1830 to Puccini’s 1894. It 
was a wise move, and I am sure that, if they hadn’t been told about it, 
the majority of the audience would never have noticed. The turn-of-the- 
century setting seemed completely right, and the familiar Bohemian Paris 
on the stage was coherent with the nostalgia of Puccini’s music. With 
infinite care, the designer created an individual costume for every super 
and every chorus-member, so that the crowd in the second act and the 
milkmaids and sweepers in the third had each an individual character. 

The same patience and care went into Menotti’s staging of the work, 
but the extra rehearsal time and the weeks of repetition paid off. The 
young singers, all of them looking the part, moved with ease around the 
stage, as if they really lived there; and for once, the horseplay was 
convincing and even funny — thanks especially to the agility of basso 
Wladimiro Ganzarolli, who in the ‘duel’ of the last act leaped and fenced 
in an amusing and effective parody of a Dumas pére hero. 

Though Menotti and the Spoleto Festival as a policy are against the 
star system, the Spoleto Bohéme is responsible for revealing an authentic 
star: the 24-year-old soprano Mietta Sighele, who was a Mimi of the 
first rank. Endowed with a beautiful and affecting voice, Miss Sighele 
also felt her role with great intensity and underlined its pathos without 
any tear-jerking or affectation: she had the electricity of the real stage 
personality. In addition to being a sensitive actress, she is also an 
accomplished musician, and her use of mezzo-forte and piano singing 
was always moving and right. 
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The «ther outstanding member of the cast was the American baritone 
Robert Kerns, who alternated in the roles of Marcello and Schaunard. 
Though Kerns has had a certain amount of opera experience in America, 
he was unknown to most of the Spoleto audience. His is a true lyric 
baritone, and like Miss Sighele, he knows what to do with it. From 
Spoleto he goes to Zurich as leading baritone with a contract for several 
years ; he should be heading then towards a brilliant European career. 

The weak spot in the Spoleto production was the tenor (as it is in 
so many productions), but his youth and the natural freshness of his 
voice, which in time may overcome the faults displayed at Spoleto, saved 
him and did not mar the performance to any great degree. 

Above all, one had the sensation in Spoleto of really hearing the 
opera: all singers’ affectations were banned, the direction never inter- 
fered with the music, and in many instances (such as the end of Act 2) 
actually brought out musical values that are generally swamped by 
clumsy production. Menotti has proved what we already knew: a 
festival’s duty is not only to dust off forgotten operas but also to ‘revive’ 
works that we hear too often and too badly done. 

The other opera of the Festival was Henze’s Prinz von Homburg, 
already fully discussed in our pages. The Spoleto performances were 
given by the Hamburg State Opera, and conducted by the composer. 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
July 3 to 31 


La Senna Festeggiante; Dido and Aeneas; Don Giovanni; Le Nozze di Figaro; 
La Voix Humaine; Le Médecin malgré lui 
Andrew Porter 

Nineteen hundred and sixty was not a vintage year for Aix. Though 
there was one more opera bill than usual, the only performance that had 
been satisfactorily prepared was that of La Voix Humaine, with the 
regular team—Denise Duval as Elle, Georges Prétre conducting, and the 
Cocteau staging. Neither the work nor this performance of it need any 
further comment at this date: I am one of those who find it not only a 
tour de force, but extremely moving, and with more music in it than 
many people allow. It was given in a double bill with Gounod’s Le 
Médecin malgré lui, or The Mock Doctor, to use the title Fielding chose 
when he Englished Moliére’s play. 

Saint-Saéns went too far when he declared that to write this piece, 
Gounod picked up the pen of Mozart ; but there are felicity ar J invention 
in the score, as well as some surprising, neat, character-filled touches, to 
prompt the comparison. Moliére described his play as ‘a simple pencil 
drawing, a little impromptu’ which owed all its merit to Lully’s music: 
Barbier, Carré and Gounod, turning to comedy when the production of 
their Faust was delayed, handled it with the lightest of touches. Marcello 
Cortis, as might be imagined, made much of the title part, though to tell 
the truth this Czech buffo’s range of ripely comic gestures, ceillades and 
inflexions varies little from role to role. There was beautiful singing 
from Luigi Alva, as Léandre; but best of all was the Jacqueline of 
Denise Benoit—an actress and cabaret singer who took to the lyric 
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stage with perfect aplomb and sang truly, not sweetly, but with charm 
and character. The production by Jean Meyer was animated, broad in 
style rather than elegant, and sometimes plain silly (when, for example, 
the musicians who arrive at the end of Act 2 to proclaim that music is 
the best of medicines are turned into comic doctors themselves: a kind 
of pointless ingenuity which makes one lose patience). Two regular Aix 
singers of smaller roles, the mezzo Freda Betti and the baritone Jean- 
Christophe Benoit, must be specially mentioned, for they lend a touch of 
aistinction and vivid characterization to whatever they do. By contrast 
the tenor Michel Hamel overplays. 

In another double bill, Dido and Aeneas was preceded by a Vivaldi 
serenata, La Senna Festeggiante (the Seine en féte), a dull occasional 
piece written to celebrate the coronation of Louis XV. Three allegorical 
personages, the Seine, the Golden Age and Virtue, sat on a bench, and 
got up in turn to sing arias and duets. Dido and Aeneas was ambitiously 
cast, with Teresa Berganza and Gérard Souzay in the title roles: but 
alas, no one had taken the trouble to teach the singers a Purcell style, 
let alone an English pronunciation. 

We are used to hearing foreign operas sung in English translation, 
also to hearing English singers singing in a language understood neither 
by them nor by the audience. But to hear foreigners singing an English 
opera in English was an uncommon, disconcerting, and possibly salutary, 
experience — such as to suggest that some of our ‘original language’ 
efforts at Covent Garden might easily become as much a travesty of the 
composer’s intentions as was this Dido. Operas are not just music: they 
are drama too. The Old Vic company does not learn German and 
French in order to perform the plays of Schiller and Victor Hugo, despite 
the ‘losses in translation’. 


Marcel Cortis (centre) as the Mock Doctor in Gounod’s opera 
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Teresa Berganza as Dido, Gérard 
Souzay as Aeneas 


In fairness, we must remember 
that Dido is a special case, in that 
so much of the Purcell setting 
springs directly from English 
speech-music, from that ‘energy of 
English words’ for which Playford 
praised the composer. The sprung 
accents (especially shifting emphases 
in triple rhythms, as in ‘Fear no 
danger to ensue’) make sense only 
if the words are correctly weighted. 3 
Delivered in broken, mis-accented Serge Lido 
English, conducted (by Pierre Dervaux) metrically, the performance had 
neither authenticity nor style. 


Souzay came nearest to it, though he sentimentalized Aeneas’s mono- 
logue. Berganza settled for a strange, wispy way of singing, ravishing by 
fits and starts, and she flinched from the poignant climax of the final aria. 
The Sorceress, Jane Berbié, made incomprehensible sounds in a striking, 
clearly projected mezzo (at a later concert Mlle Berbié sang Campra’s 
Didon, a cantata, most movingly; here she had the language to help 
her). Benjamin Britten’s fully realized edition saved Dervaux from some 
of the stylistic howlers such as he committed in Messiah. The chief 
interest of the performance arose from its being staged in three distinct 
décors, for court, grove and harbour (in this country we are accustomed 
to a more or less permanent set, with trimmings). Purcell’s opera seemed 
more ‘operatic’ than usual; and with a curtain-fall to mark the close of 
the act, one realized more strongly than usual the necessity for the second 
act finale, missing from the copies of the score which have come down to 
us (though not in the contemporary libretto), but supplied by Britten from 
other works of Purcell. 


The Mozart operas this year were Don Giovanni and Figaro; the 
company was led by Teresa Stich-Randall, Berganza, Alva and Panerai. 
Miss Stich-Randall’s singing seems to become ever more affected, more 
fined down. She has a beautiful voice, but she needs taking in hand by 
firm producers and conductors, since her Anna and Countess, though 
warmly felt and in their way accomplished, have become eccentric. It is 
a pity for Panerai (Leporello, Figaro) that he has never had a Glynde- 
bourne engagement, for he is a singer of great promise. With his ample 
and excellent voice, his high spirits, his confident and genial charm, he 
ought to be the best Rossini Figaro and one of the best Mozart Figaros 
of our day; but there is no discipline in his performances. Up to a 
point he is splendid, but he seems content never to pass that point; he 
makes the impression of being satisfied with an easy-going success. Alva 
(Ottavio) too needs coaching, though his fault is not lack of discipline, 
but a lack of imagination in his interpretation. Though he has a lively, 
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winning personality, and though he sings sweetly, smoothly and fluently, 
he remains a rather dull interpreter. 

The Susanna was Hanny Steffek. She was pert and pecking, and 
gabbled her recitative in pitter-patter mock-Italian ; she gave full value 
neither to legato phrases nor to dialogue. Yet Steffek has the makings 
of an attractive Mozartian. Gabbled recitative (the result of singing so 
much in Italian to audiences who largely do not understand it?) was the 
only fault in Berganza’s Cherubino ; otherwise it was an enchantment — 
bright, naughty, attractive and individual in tone, and skilfully sung. 
Antonio Campo was a Count with a good voice but an unassuming 
manner. The interest of Don Giovanni centred on Gabriel Bacquier, the 
Scarpia of the Paris Opéra, in the title role. He is a good singer; with 
better musical coaching he might have been outstanding. The Elvira too 
was interesting: Shakeh Vartenissian, a soprano whose name has been 
turning up in reports from the Italian provinces, and who proved to have 
an impassioned style and a rich emotional voice. She too needs grooming 
if she wishes to sing Mozart. 

There is no point in glossing over these shortcomings of preparation. 
Attracted by the casts, people had taken some trouble to go to Aix. 
When they got there they found that the casts were indeed excellent, but 
that the performances as a whole had been so little shaped or studied that 
the results were positively boring. Figaro this year was merely an 
assemblage of several different individual performances. The French 
have no sound tradition of Mozart, and the Aix productions are tired. 
Jean Meyer (Don Giovanni) and Maurice Sarrazin (Figaro) seemed 
merely to have taught their casts the movements of old stagings. Of a 
unified conception of the operas, of character interplay and of true 
ensemble there was little trace. 

There was little recompense coming from the pit. The open-air 
acoustics destroy sharpness of definition. The playing of the Conservatoire 
Concerts Orchestra was routine and unstylish. Alberto Erede, who gave 
so satisfying an account of The Magic Flute last year, brought no daemon 
to Don Giovanni. Figaro, under Michael Gielen, was more animated ; 
but the conductor nipped along in a horrid Getman way, often giving the 
melodies and modulations no time to make their effect. 


BAYREUTH 


July 23 to August 25 


Der Ring des Nibelungen; Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg; Lohengrin; Der 
fliegende Holliinder; Parsifal 


William Mann 

If you can find the September 1959 number of this magazine you 
can read an account of Wieland Wagner's production of Der fliegende 
Hollander that says everything I intended to say; the notice is unsigned, 
but I would give my last halfpenny that Joseph Wechsberg wrote it, and 
all I can do is to say Hear, hear! And to add that this year, with a new 
Senta and a new Dutchman, neither of them officially Weltklasse, it was 
just as moving as the presumable Mr Wechsberg made out. It was a 
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truly great musical experience, and an unforgettable evening in the 
theatre. Wieland Wagner’s production of Parsifal is no longer as flawless 
as it was when I first saw it in 1952; on a less sublime plane his version 
of The Flying Dutchman is at least as masterly. 


It happened that last year’s Senta and Vanderdecken were not 
available this year. Instead of raking up some other replacements already 
well known, Wieland Wagner engaged a soprano who has never sung 
anything heavier than Leonora in Trovatore and whose best role was 
supposed to be Zerbinetta; and a bass originally from the Bayreuth 
chorus who had never sung a baritone role. The gamble came off. Anja 
Silja (a Berliner of Finnish ancestry) has the fey, enchanted looks that 
bring tears to the eyes when she sings her ballad of the Flying Dutchman, 
and she has the strong, silvery, impassioned yet curiously unheroic tones 
that release those tears with spontaneous efficacy. I cannot be sure that 
she could manage Elsa, let alone Eva, though she would light those roles 
with a glorious new flame; let us be content that she is a magnificent 
Senta. Franz Crass, who sang Vanderdecken, has a strong, vibrant 
baritonal register, not unlike that of Josef Metternich, but with a sable 
basso resonance of his own. He is a superbly dignified actor with a 
most expressive face, and I hope he will not ruin his voice by singing 
too many high roles. Josef Greindl’s Daland, all top-hat and grin, is 
decidedly interesting, Res Fischer’s tight-lipped Mary one of the greatest 
accounts of a small role that anyone could wish to see. 


I still remember a thrilling performance of Hollander in Aachen, 
when Sawallisch conducted and Wilhelm Pitz was the chorus-master. 
These two are jointly responsible with Wieland Wagner for the splendour 
of the 1959-60 Hollander. Sawallisch deserved a solo curtain-call for 
the gusto that he let out of Wagner’s 
score, but he refused it perhaps 
because he knew that the real 
honours, apart from soloists, were 
due to the genius who trains the 
Bayreuth chorus. Hollinder is a 
chorus’s opera ; I do not expect to 
hear finer choral singing than that 
of the 1960 Hollander chorus. 


When it became known, two 
years ago, that Wieland Wagner’s 
Bayreuth production of The Ring 
was to be replaced by a new one 
which his brother would supervise, 
people who had found the 1951-8 
Ring too stylized and un-saga-like 
must have looked forward to an 
interpretation more to their taste; 


Anja Silja as Senta 
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Lauterwasser Festspiel Bayreuth 
Act 3 of ‘Der fliegende Holliinder’ in Wieland Wagner's production 


Wolfgang Wagner’s productions were more realistic than his brother’s. 


Wolfgang brooded for two years, and then unveiled the result this year, 
and it is just as stylized and a-topographical as Wieland’s, but in a 
different way. It is also much less precise in style and content. Every- 
thing seemed to have gone into the décor; of ordered stage movement 
there was little to appreciate, and that moiety appeared strangely improvi- 
satory. Wolfgang is not a producer of genius, as his brother is, but he 
presumably knows more about The Ring than most of us, and again 
presumably he has thought of nothing else for the last two years. Why 
then was this production not more impressive? - 

It consisted of the by now notorious Scheibe, the monstrous col- 
lapsible saucer that constituted, in some transformation or other, almost 
the whole of the scenic equipment. This was mechanically most ingenious, 
as our illustrations will show, and it communicated fairly clearly an 
elaborate discourse on the symbolic content of the great work — its unity, 
its planes of existence, the gradual disruption of ordered, purposeful life 
under an autocrat’s control, and so on. The visual aspect is clean 
and modern and de-Germanized and quite unmomentous once one has 
appreciated the latest adaptation of the saucer. 

Wagner’s libretto is full of realistic details that play an important 
part in the action and so in the understanding of the legend. Most 
modern producers find that they have to ignore some of these details so 
as to avoid a finicky effect; the animals are usually the first to go, and 
Wolfgang dispensed with them as well, even Fafner als Wurm so that 
Siegfried was seen to be fighting a hallucination. Food goes, but Mime 
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was allowed to make his eggnog with two real eggs. Armour goes 
regularly, and makes nonsense of the words — though I have yet to see 
Nothung made invisible (I hand this suggestion gratis to any adventurous 
producer who finds Act 1 of Siegfried too cluttered with business ; and 
what about the corny gag with the reed-pipe? —if you get rid of 
Briinnhilde’s helmet and Wotan’s hat and eye patch, you might as well 
do the job properly). 

Now Wolfgang could quite feasibly have devised a neo-realistic 
idiom for his production, which would have avoided jealous-making 
comparison with Wieland’s, and paid attention to Grandfather’s text, 
and been something fresh. As it was, his production was merely a less 
good version of Wieland’s intentions. It may be that the finances of the 
Festival occupied much of his time, but that’s no excuse. It may be that 
the Scheibe left him too little time for details of production; he did 
admit at a Press conference that this year’s Ring had not turned out to 
his satisfaction, and we must all agree that a brand-new production of 
any opera is likely to be no more than a springboard to the desired 
realization. It is possible that he became so absorbed with the symbolism 
of The Ring that he drama came to seem an incidental, even superficial 
matter (perhaps that is why he made it all so dark). But The Ring is not 
a new work; it is now a classic dating from the third quarter of the last 
century, almost a hundred years old, and granted that Wagner was a 
revolutionary thinker and creator, he was still creating drama. The story 
is supposed to be seen as well as heard. 

The new production did at least avoid distracting attention from 


Wolfgang Windgassen as Siegmund, Jerome Hines as Wotan, both in 
‘Die Walkiire’ 
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Richard Wagner’s music, and much of this was marvellously realized. 
Rudolf Kempe, curiously a stranger to many Festival visitors even from 
elsewhere in Germany, unfolded the huge symphonic canvas with all the 
authority and care that English Wagnerites have come to expect from 
him, and with rather more vividness, more boldly outlined contours ; 
there was a fine climax in the Nibelheim scene, for instance, and the 
first act of Walkiire was more sensuously lyrical in tone than Kempe has 
sometimes made it. A Wotan of Hotter’s stature was missing, and the 
role had to be shared, but between two fine singers, Jerome Hines (in 
Walkiire), and Hermann Uhde (in Rheingold and Siegfried) who promises 
to become a great Wotan in time — Hotter after all has been singing 
the part for some twenty-five years. A Siegfried was badly needed 
(Windgassen only took Siegmund, and characterized him well); Hans 
Hopf was musically and histrionically alike ineffective. But Birgit 
Nilsson’s Briinnhilde was more glorious than before, which is to say 
ideal, in the Siegfried love duet as well as the Immolation Scene, to say 
nothing of the Todesverkiindigung or “War es so schmahlich’. Otakar 
Kraus’s Alberich rightly created a sensation in Bayreuth. Aase Nordmo- 
Loevberg’s Sieglinde was admirable, but not quite memorable. Gerhard 
Stolze as Loge ran away with Rheingold. 


John Warrack 

Parsifal has always been Bayreuth’s special child. Though the 
celebrated embargo on outside performances no longer operates, it is 
still on the griine Hiigel that one experiences the work most deeply. A 
large part of this is due to the whole Bayreuth approach. All Wagner 
benefits from one’s total devotion as when going to church, a major 
initial act of faith and considerable self-discipline and hard work are 
required, but reward the suppliant beyond all reckoning. Parsifal should 
occupy one’s day: late breakfast, a morning with the libretto and perhaps 
Wagner Nights, a light lunch, rest before the landlady (Bayreuth land- 
ladies encourage this routine) knocks on the door and one walks up the 
avenue to the beckoning trumpets. I am serious. He who has never 
visited Bayreuth is naturally suspicious of so cloistered and ritual an 
atmosphere; one jokes about it there, certainly — Bayreuth is full of 
Wagner-lovers each laughing at the seriousness of all the others — but 
again as with religion, one does so only on a basis of belief that it is the 
right way. 

An equally large part of Parsifal’s astounding power over the listener 
at Bayreuth lies in Wieland Wagner’s staging, which with the exception 
of the tawdrily illuminated Grail and Spedr and the ever-troublesome 
Flower Maidens cannot be bettered. (Why, at new Bayreuth of all 
places, are the Flower Maidens not made more impalpable and so more 
dangerously alluring? They invariably look like Les Girls Klingsor.) 
The resolute abstraction of his Meistersinger is questionable, since so 
much has to be ‘solved’, and the symbolism of brother Wolfgang’s new 
Ring is clumsy and frequently distracting; but here the abstraction is 
ideally matched to the demands of the work, and provides for the 
receptive listener an imaginative release comparable to that of music itself. 

In the first place, the more irritating flaws and contradictions — 
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serious despite their smallness since irritation drags down the imagina- 
tion — are either softened or avoided. Wagner conceived Montsalvat in 
terms closer to the theatre he knew than the organized religious life did 
not, and his grandson has wisely lowered the histrionic temperature and 
taken his cue from the ensuing heightened sense of mystery. It is 
impossible within the terms of the drama to make the Knights of the 
Grail as quietly gay as monks in reality, but at least the wholly unrealistic 
air of exaggerated personal ecstasy ——to a monk prayer is a normal 
professional activity as well as a calling —can be cut away and a plain, 
impersonal act of corporate service left. Stage conventions, including 
Wagner’s own, would have a monk raise his face adoringly and clasp 
his hands with a huge sweeping gesture; in removing false religiosity 
Herr Wagner conducts us to a realm of pure feeling, and, as Novalis 
wrote, ‘All pure feeling is religious.’ In this region of experience the 
work’s problems and its contradictions are not troublesome but imagin- 
atively fruitful. Moreover, it is not the least of Herr Wagner’s triumphs 
that instead of clashing in their physical reality with the abstract staging 
(as can happen very easily), the characters take on a mysterious abstrac- 
tion themselves. The central scene, the crucial, almost unstageable event 
of Parsifal’s seduction by Kundry, is handled so that our attention is 
drawn not to the plausibility of her technique of attraction, but to the 
wonderful complex of symbols and forces and emotions released as the 
drama suddenly hinges. Parsifal grows instantly ‘wise through pity’, in 
the moment of receiving the impact of desire not succumbing as the 
child of sensation he has been, but leaping to manhood with appalled 
understanding of the extremity of the temptation to which Amfortas has 
yielded. And now Kundry turns from the instrument of temptation to 
a penitent recognizing her one chance of redemption — the Venus-cult 
and the Mary-cult, seductress for Klingsor and messenger for the Grail, 
which every woman might be said to contain, are interchanged in an 
instant of deep psychological truth. Kundry is enigmatic only in that 
the necessities compelling man to sin and to salvation are enigmatic ; and 
her plight (symbolized in the next act by Parsifal’s long search for 
Montsalvat that can only be fulfilled in time of the Grail’s choosing) is 
that of everyone who has grasped and then lost his faith and spends his 
life pursuing it while moving ever further and further away from it. 
Martha Médl’s first long-drawn call, ‘Parsifal!’, in this act was an 
uncanny mixture of yearnings. By everyday standards her voice was dry, 
often harsh, neither seductive in tone nor flexible to all the complex 
demands of expression the music places upon it. Yet she understands 
the role well, allows it to find its own strength, and —pno small feat — 
she makes hardly a false emotional move. Parsifal, even more than most 
complex masterpieces, has a way of triumphantly exceeding the sum of 
its parts, and taken role by role there was surprisingly little to praise. 
We may except Eberhard Waechter’s grave Amfortas, much of Hans 
Beirer’s Parsifal and, in the small unseen part of Titurel, David Ward: 
Bayreuth is sure to see more of him in the future. Josef Greindl was 
a dull Gurnemanz and Gustav Neidlinger scarcely set a Klingsor of grim 
enough malevolence, the more blackly vicious because of its symbolic 
impotence for anything but destruction, against the Grail forces. Hans 
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Lauterwasser Festspiel Bayreuth 


BAYREUTH, 1960 


Hans Beirer as Parsifal, Martha Médl as Kundry, Gottlob Frick as 
Hagen, Otakar Kraus as Alberich, Hertha Tépper as Fricka, Hans Hopf 
as Siegfried 


Knappertsbusch’s reading of the score invariably draws comment upon 
its slow pace. He entirely justifies his choice by the radiance with which 
the music fills under his hands. One day soon, no doubt, another con- 
ductor will come and emphasize the astonishing modernity of the score 
more strongly —the chromaticism that, more drastically here than in 
Tristan, left Schoenberg no option but to systematize it into a new order ; 
and the startling melodic idiom, as for instance the modification of 
Parsifal’s theme in the Act 3 prelude, whose huge leaps more than 
anticipate the vocal writing of Wozzeck and Moses und Aron: Then we 
shall see afresh that musically as well as in its psychological understanding 
of the complexities and contradictions of spiritual search Parsifal was 
always far in advance of its time. If Knappertsbusch tells us this in 
terms of the world from which Wagner sprang rather than in those of the 
world to which he looked, the essential truths are not diminished but 
merely illuminated from another quarter. And this beautiful production, 
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like the work itself flawed in detail but magnificent in conception, shows 
us that Bayreuth continues to understand its problem child in the mid- 
twentieth century. 


The Editor 

The Wieland Meistersinger, first produced in 1956, has undergone 
changes and modifications in each successive season. Act 2, which four 
years ago came in for some especially harsh criticism for its lack of any 
hint of old Nuremberg, has gradually been allowed to have a semblance 
of a street of houses. It still has its Festival of Britain garden benches 
for Sachs, Eva and Pogner to sit on; it still has its universal elder-blossom 
suspended in mid-air; and still opens most effectively with the dreamy 
group of maidens dancing on Midsummer Eve. Act 1, which I still con- 
sider the best first act of Meistersinger I have ever seen, has hardly 
changed at all. One is still impressed by the set itself, by the hundred 
and one little details that Wieland has worked into the business of the 
apprentices and the Masters. 

The first scene of the last act has been modified ; gone is the splendid 
decorated carving, more reminiscent of the Council of Trent scene from 
Palestrina than Sachs’s house ; but there is still nothing at all to suggest 
the homely room of the shoemaker-poet. The final scene is no longer 
arranged like the Albert Hall or an Eisteddfod; instead, it is a large 
arena, with a vast woven tapestry of Nuremberg hanging at the back. 
The huge chorus, dressed mostly in black or dark grey, relieved by 
brilliant sashes of yellows, greens, reds and blues. The guilds and pro- 
cessions march and counter-march; but the Masters still amble on: 
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Lauterwasser Festspiel Bayreuth 


The bridal chorus at the beginning of Act 3 of ‘Lohengrin’ 


though the music cries out for a splendid entry, with Sachs’s arrival as 
its climax, there is nothing. For many people this is still, as it was four 
years ago, Die Meistersinger ohne Niirnberg. 

Musically the performance had some good things and some less than 
good. Hans Knappertsbusch’s broad and steady tempi were impressive 
enough in the great choral scenes ; but often the action was slowed down, 
and there was certainly a lack of poetry and tenderness in his reading, 
which was reflected in the smug, bourgeois Sachs of Greindl, completely 
lacking in humanity and tenderness, and sung in a gruff, unsympathetic 
voice. Windgassen sang well enough as Walther, but was not a particu- 
larly romantic Stolzing. But we had the winning, girtish Eva of Elisabeth 
Griimmer, who vocally (except in the launching of the Quintet) was 
superb, and whose acting was full of delightful touches (I shall always 
remember her spluttered laugh, just before she returns to the house to 
change clothes with Magdalena, and the latter says in reply to Eva’s 
question, “Wer denn? der Junker?’, ‘Nuchts-da! Nein! Beckmesser’.). 

Pogner was understandingly played and sung by Hans Hotter, as 
always the complete artist ; and our old friend Ludwig Weber, once one 
of the greatest of Pogners, returned to Bayreuth to sing, in fantastic 
voice, Kothner. What a wonderful interpretation it was! A fussy old 
conservative, who stood apart from his colleagues and looked on at the 
proceedings with puzzled but benign amusement. Bored to distraction 
by Walther’s trial song, which he obviously could not’ understand, he 
produced from his inside pocket a huge sausage sandwich, which he began 
to eat, offering bits to his colleagues! Toni Blankenheim sang well 
enough as Beckmesser, but failed to make him come to life as vividly as 
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Lauterwasser Festspiel Bayreuth 
Act 2 of ‘Gétterdimmerung 


do either Schmitt-Walter or our own Geraint Evans. For Gerhard Stolze’s 
David I have nothing but the highest praise. 

The Lohengrin production was superbly conducted by Lorin Maazel, 
who in the first opera of his career already displayed prodigious talent. 
He secured some wonderful playing from the orchestra, and the sensuous 
sound of the strings in the third act was quite overwhelming. One learned 
that he had worked incessantly with the chorus, who in their turn sur- 
passed themselves. The second act was Bayreuth at its best; Varnay 
and Neidlinger as Ortrud and Telramund could scarcely be bettered ; 
Griimmer was the most moving and lovely Elsa I have ever heard (and 
that includes Lemnitz); Sandor Konya looks and sounds the romantic 
young knight of the Grail, and he sings with a warm Italianate sound. 
Theo Adam, the Heinrich, is one of the best light-coloured German basses 
of recent years; and Eberhard Wachter was outstanding as the Herald. 
Add to this the gorgeous settings and Wieland’s romantic fairy-tale 
approach to the work, and one has an unforgettable operatic experience. 

As William Mann suggests in his review of the first cycle, the new 
Ring production failed to come up to expectations, musically, dramatic- 
ally and scenically. The degree of disappointment varied: many Germans 
and quite a few foreign visitors were prepared to accept everything 
Bayreuth offered them without question. What was heartening was the 
virtually unanimous opinion expressed by many British visitors (and the 
few foreigners who know Covent Garden), that our London Ring, at least 
vocally, and certainly orchestrally, is superior to Bayreuth’s. 
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In between the two cycles there had been an attempt to tighten up some 
of the weaknesses apparent in the first cycle as far as staging and lighting 
were concerned ; but much of the lighting was still too dark, the cloud 
effects were jerky and distracting to the eye, and the transformations were 
either shirked or badly managed—the front drop that was used was 
ugly and ineffective. Wolfgang Wagner’s conception was basically a good 
one, but as costumes and lighting were often at variance with the music, 
and as the execution of the whole production was so poor, much remains 
to be done before next summer’s performances. 

Musically the second cycle was not very happy. Mr Kempe was still 
not at home with the Bayreuth acoustics, and in addition was not in 
particularly good health. Mme Nilsson had a heavy cold and had to 
cancel Walkiire and Gétterdimmerung, but she did sing a magnificent 
awakening scene in Siegfried, the effect of which was quite spoiled by the 
almost impossible Siegfried of Hans Hopf. Astrid Varnay, who came to 
the rescue as Briinnhilde on the other two nights, again demonstrated 
what a wonderful artist she is, and still a Briinnhilde to be reckoned with. 
Windgassen was obviously in vocal difficulties as Siegmund, and even 
Otakar Kraus’s throat was adversely affected towards the end of Rhein- 
gold. Uhde was obviously less satisfactory in the second cycle than in the 
first, and Hines more impressive. I particularly liked Thomas Stewart’s 
Gunther and Gottlob Frick’s Hunding and Hagen. The Norns, Rhine- 
maidens, Valkyries, Woodbird, Freia, Sieglinde and Gutrune were all 
less than ideal. But in Act 2 of Gétterdiémmerung Bayreuth’s magnificent 
chorus came into its own. 


THE 50th SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


July 26 to August 30 


Der Rosenkavalier; Le Nozze di Figaro; Don Giovanni; Die Zauberflite; 
Cosi fan tutte; Don Carlos; La Finta Semplice; Le Mystére de la Nativité 
Joseph Wechsberg 

The Salzburg Festival 1960 began gloriously with pomp, circumstance 
and the opening of the new Festspielhaus, and ended rather ingloriously 
with the resignation of Karajan as kiinstlerischer Leiter. There were 
speeches and hopes in the beginning, but only rumours and accusations 
in the end. Salzburg has a great new festival house but no great ideas of 
what to do with it. It will always remain a first-rate tourist attraction, 
what with its landscape, history and the valuable name of Mozart, but 
the expected renaissance of the festival spirit (that existed here long 
before the new house was even planned) is not apparent. At the moment 
the new Festspielhaus is a luxurious oyster without a pearl. 

Gala openings are rarely artistic events. The reopening of the 
Vienna Staatsoper in 1955 was a national holiday for Austria but not a 
musical sensation. The opening of Salzburg’s new Festspielhaus on 
July 26 was, according to a local paper, ‘the greatest social event in 
Salzburg’s history’, but certainly not its greatest operatic night. Be- 
medalled diplomats, pompous members of government, formidable 
duwagers and Dior-dressed ladies are not an ideal Rosenkavalier audience. 
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Christa Ludwig as Eboli, Eugenio Fernandi as Don Carlos, Sena Jurinac 
as Elisabetta de Valois, Raffaele Arié as The Grand Inquisitor, Graziella 
Sciutti as the disguised Despina, Eberhard Wachter as Don Giovanni 


The great surprise of the evening were the acoustics that surpassed 
even the expectations of the optimists. Full credit should be given to 
Clemens Holzmeister, the architect of the new house, and to the acoustics 
experts Keilholz, Schwaiger and Teubner who performed a miracle. 
Even the subtlest parlando nuances could be clearly understood from 
every seat of the house. The luscious sound of the Philharmoniker 
blended beautifully with the voices of the singers. The Festspielhaus has 
a ‘modern’ sound with a short reverberation time, which gives some old- 
fashioned listeners sometimes an uncomfortable feeling of too much 
brightness and brilliancy, but you can’t expect them to build a 1960 house 
with ‘soft’ 1860 sound. 

These acoustics suited Karajan’s modern, intent, exciting reading. 
There was sentiment in it, but never any sentimentality. It was not 
the most melodious playing of the score I’ve heard (not when you 
remember Strauss, Krauss and Kleiber) but it was perhaps the subtlest, 
most transparent and one of the slowest. Sometimes Karajan seemed to 
linger on, almost as if in love with a musical phrase. 
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Hartmann, the producer, and Theo Otto, the set designer, were in 
honour bound to produce something as good as, or better than, the 
beautiful Vienna production. The Marschallin’s bedroom was an elegantly 
baroque sight, with lovely colours, opulent walls, floor and ceiling. 
Faninal’s Stadtpalais was a nightmare of the sort of garish elegance that 
is nowadays displayed in new Soviet embassies all around the world. 
The third act sets were the least successful. Ernie Kniepert’s costumes 
were beautiful in this sumptuous décor, especially as they were worn by 
beautiful women. The lighting effects were often exaggerated; during 
the Presentation of the Rose the glare was so strong that people seemed 
blinded, and the make-up of the singers was painfully visible. It was 
the strong glare of a motion picture set. Time and some afterthoughts 
will take care of that. Hartmann’s production was graceful and rather 
traditional. It was a good idea to show the Marschallin and Octavian 
together in bed as the curtain rose; the scene was done in perfect 
taste, and the Marschallin’s bed does play an important part in the opera. 

Jurinac was the ideal Octavian; she sang beautifully, behaved 
gracefully, and instinctively did everything just right. Della Casa was a 
joy to look at, and her voice sounded lovely. There was no wrong phrase, 
no wrong movement. The whole performance was smooth and polished 
—and also self-conscious and without warmth. This Marschallin looks 
beautiful even in the most embarrassing moments; she doesn’t really 
suffer at all, and as a result she never moves us. (Neither does Schwarz- 
kopf, who sang the part in the third performance.) A Marschallin who 
really makes us cry a little seems to be out of fashion nowadays. I 
wonder what Messrs Hofmannsthal and Strauss would have said to that. 
Giiden gave a very good performance after a slight indisposition at the 
beginning and sang with a silvery voice. I liked Edelmann’s Ochs, who 
behaved like the country nobleman he is supposed to be, and Kunz’s 
Faninal, and I would have liked him even better if he had clowned less. 
Zampieri, Ercolani, R6ssel-Majdan, Hellwig, Majkut and Pernerstorfer 
were good in smaller parts. 

Don Giovanni was the most exciting production of this year’s 
Festival. Karajan, Schuh and Otto were wholly suecessful in presenting 
the work as a Faustian drama rather than a dramma giocoso. The 
demoniacal mood, the dark atmosphere start the very moment Karajan 
dives into the opening D minor chord and the mood is sustained through- 
out the drama. The first set—-against a baroque Spanish mountain 
town —has the appropriately mysterious dimness of a Greco. Otto’s 
sets are wonderful visions in a twilight zone of red and black and gold, 
and Wakhevitch’s costumes are magnificent in their Spanish colours. 
Schuh’s production clearly defines the various social strata of the pro- 
tagonists: the Don’s seductive noble elegance and sinister courage, 
Elvira’s bourgeois ewigweiblicher hatred, that of every scorned woman, 
the aristocratic atmosphere around Donna Anna, and the down-to-earth 
mood around Masetto and Zerlina. Never have I heard the ‘La ci darem 
la mano’ performed with such erotic tension. There were imperfections: 
the Don’s hasty departure at the end of the first act was not convincing, 
his departure from the good earth into alleged hell was even less 
convincing, and no matter what anyone will tell me, I believe the 
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Leontyne Price as Donna Anna 


Commendatore should visit Don 
Giovanni, having been invited to 
dinner. He should not remain in 
the cemetery. The book says so, 
and the music certainly does. Tap- 
tap-tap-tap—that’s walking, not a 
standing rhythm. 

Musically, Karajan’s Don Gio- 
vanni ranks with his Tristan and 
the best moments in his Ring. This 
was a great, genuine Mozart experi- 
ence from beginning to end: every- 
thing was in there, the drama and 
the conflicts, the terror and the 
moments of fun, the enormous 
emotional scale of Mozart’s supreme 
operatic score. One had the feeling 
that no movement was wrong, no 
dynamic accent missing. The inner 

P.S.F. excitement never subsided—and 
Don Giovanni lasts almost three hours. Karajan seemed to breathe with 
his singers, told them to humanize the recitatives in spoken, whispered, 
almost casual motions, and there was never a vacuum between the 
singing voices and the orchestra. It was a magnificent job, one of the best 
he’s ever done, and even to people who thought they knew the score of 
Don Giovanni, new vistas were opened into this grandiose music. 

Leontyne Price was a fascinating Donna Anna, ideally fitting into 
this weirdly baroque night-scene. Here is a voice with drama and 
warmth ; an artist completely identifying herself with her part. Schwarz- 
kopf gave an excellent performance, singing with art and intelligence ; 
still, she was always more Schwarzkopf than Elvira. She was almost too 
stunning ; that any man would jilt such a girl was-hard to believe. Sciutti 
was a delight to look at and listen to, and her scenes with Masetto —a 
suitably dumb Spanish peasant admirably performed by Panerai — were 
masterful comedy. Berry’s Leporello was vocally and in every other 
respect a major achievement; a penetrating buffo study that needs just 
a little more to be ideal. Wachter is an elegant Don, singing beautifully, 
but a Viennese charmer rather than a Spanish seducer, and sometimes 
he looked a little lost between his ladies ; the strings were pulled for him 
when he should have pulled them. With a little more metal and hardness 
this would be a very great Don. Zaccaria was a sonorous Commendatore, 
Valletti a colourless, miscast Ottavio. 

Nothing much has changed about the often-praised Figaro produc- 
tion. Rennert puts the bubbles into the musical champagne, Maximowna’s 
sets and costumes dress it beautifully, and Béhm and the Philharmoniker 
serve the delicious meal with traditional lightness. Béhm seems to enjoy 
the lovely score even more than before and his enjoyment becomes 
contagious on both sides of the orchestra pit. 
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Della Casa, Seefried and Ludwig were a delightful trio, all singing 
in what is called here echter Mozartstil and having a wonderful time with 
the silly men. Kunz is, of course, our standard Figaro and in Salzburg, 
where he is more restrained by Rennert’s presence, he is twice as good 
as in Vienna when he is on his own. Relatively new in this familiar 
ensemble was Fischer-Dieskau as Count Almaviva, and he didn’t fit in 
too well. He can sing rings around most other Almavivas, but he is too 
dramatic, sometimes even too clumsy in the Mozartian china shop, too 
noisy, too heavy, too everything. 


The Editor 

From the total of thirteen operatic performances I heard during my 
Festival pilgrimage this summer, only two could fairly be said to have 
been worth the long journey and up to Festival standards — the Bayreuth 
Lohengrin and the Salzburg Cosi fan tutte. 

Rennert’s production of the latter, in the little Landestheater, was 
quite one of the most satisfying imaginable, and confirmed (if confirma- 
tion is necessary) that he is perhaps the finest Mozart producer before the 
public today. He treated the work in satirical vein, never for one 
instant allowing his singers to exaggerate. But he made the two moments 
in the second act where first Dorabella and then Fiordiligi capitulate, and 
the subsequent reactions to their behaviour by Fernando and Guglielmo, 
completely realistic and moving. In addition he was able to infuse his 
singers with a spirit of gaiety and spontaneity; they played into each 
others hands with split-second timing, but he never allowed them to 
become slick and mechanical. This spirit of ensemble was quite unlike 


Graziella Sciutti as Despina, Hermann Prey as Guglielmo, Carl Dénch as 
Alfonso, Waldemar Kmentt as Ferrando in ‘Cosi fan tutte’ 

















Elisabeth Schwarzkopf as Fiordiligi, 
Christa Ludwig as Dorabella 


anything I have ever experienced, 
and it was obviously helped by 
Karl Béhm’s sensitive and beauti- 
fully balanced reading of the score. 
In this performance Béhm revealed 
himself as an outstanding Mozar- 
tian. 

The scenery and costumes by 
Leni Bauer-Ecsy were certainly 
modern and clever, but unlike the 
Munich sets for the same opera, 
exhibited a style which seemed 
completely in keeping with the 
work. It was a stroke of genius to 
dress the two sisters in deep mourn- 
ing after the departure of their 

v.o.F. lovers, and Rennert, who hardly 
ever miscalculates, took a great risk in this scene, which came off — 
Fiordiligi sat on a garden swing, and Dorabella was fishing in a pool! 

In Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Christa Ludwig, Rennert had two of 
the finest Mozartians of the day, and actresses of no uncommon talent 
as well. In the past I have criticized Mme Schwarzkopf’s excessive 
sweetness, and her mouthing of words; on this occasion these aspects 
of her art were turned to positive advantage, and the wit with which she 
pointed her words was quite enchanting. As far as Miss Ludwig is con- 
cerned, I never once during the course of the evening recalled Jurinac’s 
Dorabella ; and that must be taken as the highest praise for Miss Ludwig. 
This mezzo-soprano is a first-rate comedienne, and has a most beautiful 
warm voice. The ladies’ trio was completed by the exquisite Graziella 
Sciutti, whose Despina was irresistible. 

Although the three men were rather less good'vocally, they still made 
an outstanding trio, Waldemar Kmentt as Ferrando and Hermann Prey 
2s Guglielmo singing with verve and a good appreciation of Mozart style, 
and Carl Dénch offering a sardonic impersonation of Alfonso. The 
latter’s Italian pronunciation and bad habit of singing much of the time 
out of the side of his mouth proved rather distracting, however. 

The Salzburg Don Carlos in the Felsenreitschule was quite enjoyable, 
when one could forgive the discomfort of opera in these surroundings 
(the work should be transferred to the new Festspielhaus next time it is 
given), and forget the London production. The loss of the Fontainebleau 
scene was to be regretted, but one welcomed the restoration of some of 
the music omitted in the Covent Garden production—the opening 
of the Garden scene, and the finale of the penultimate scene. Nello 
Santi, who conducted from memory, made quite a good impression, far 
better than he had in London with Traviata, but one missed much of the 
beautiful orchestral detail that Giulini had brought to the score. 
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Sena Jurinac, in beautiful voice, was a moving Elisabetta, and Christa 
Ludwig quite outstanding as Eboli—- one hopes she will soon be heard 
in opera in London. Eugenio Fernandi found some of Carlos’s music too 
heavy for him, and he failed to bring the role to life dramatically. 
Ettore Bastianini seemed to have an off night, and displayed little interest 
in what he was doing — but from time to time, he gave indication of 
how good he must be on an ‘on’ night. Boris Christoff, in extremely good 
voice, repeated his fine Philip, Raffaele Arié was an outstanding Inquisitor, 
and Nicola Zaccaria delivered Carlo Quinto’s lines most impressively. 

The new Frank Martin scenic-oratorio, Le Mystére de la Nativité, 
was the only work I heard in the new Festspielhaus; and I can only 
support what Mr Wechsberg says about the house’s excellent acoustics. 

The work seemed hardly worth the trouble that had gone into its 
preparation and performance. If one can imagine an Austrian Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Dream of Gerontius rolled into one, with all the more 
boring elements of Palestrina, then one just about has the measure of 
this piece. This is not to question Martin’s sincerity or his craftsmanship. 
But the music, at a first hearing, lacked interest. 

In the enormous cast one must single out Regina Resnik’s Elisabeth 
and Anna, Teresa Stich-Randall’s Mary, and Gerhard Stolze’s outstand- 
ing Satan. Heinz Wallberg and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra were 
the painstaking conductor and orchestra. Margherita Wallmann contrived 
some beautiful scenic effects on the enormous Cinerama-like stage against 
the settings of Helmut Jiirgens. She faithfully carried out the composer's 
own wishes, namely, ‘that any production of this mystery play must be 
inspired by fifteenth-century paintings and stained glass, however con- 
temporary the technique employed may be’. 






























A scene from ‘Le Mystére de la Nativité’ 

















MUNICH, 1960 


August 7 to September 9 


Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail, Cosi fan tutte, Arabella, Trionfi, Capriccio, 
Intermezzo, Tristan und Isolde, Salome, Ariadne auf Naxos, Falstaff 
The Editor 

It is always pleasant to return to Munich for the summer opera 
festival; and even if, as this year, the Munich summer weather was not 
up to standard, the town always looks lovely, and exudes its own special 
atmosphere. 

It has long been the custom that the Munich Festival should be based 
on the year’s repertory, with one or two new productions (this year 
Meistersinger and Intermezzo), a revival or two of works not heard during 
the past season (Arabella), and some of the successes of the season just 
ended (Falstaff and Orff’s Trionfi). The regular ensemble is strengthened 
by the appearance of a few guests — Lisa della Casa, Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, Karl B6hm, Rudolf Kempe and Ferdinand Leitner. High prices 
are charged for all the performances, many of which are sold out, and 
long queues of young people wait, often in vain, for student tickets or 
‘returns’. If only the standard of the performances merited alli this! 

But, in all honesty, the standard of the Mozart I heard was nowhere 
up to Festival standard —and even the Arabella had some disappoint- 
ments. Die Entfiihrung was given with its usual Munich cast, and a guest 
artist, Fritz Wunderlich, from Stuttgart, as Belmonte. Robert Heger, now 
in his mid-seventies, conducted a performance that lacked sparkle and 
moved slowly. The production by Heinz Arnold was quite ordinary 
(indeed, at times so ordinary that nothing happened at all); and the sets 
and costumes by Ludwig Hornsteiner pretty, but undistinguished. 

Erika K6th is considered one of Germany’s best coloraturas. When 
on form she can sing both beautifully and excitingly ; at this performance 
she was not at her best. The first act ‘Ach ich liebte’ was poorly sung, 
and with not too much voice; she improved in the second act and gave 
a good, though not brilliant, account of ‘Martern aller Arten’, preceded 
by a prosaic “Traurigkeit’. Fritz Wunderlich is one of the best of the 
post-war Mozart tenors; his voice is not dry and‘his breathing exem- 
plary ; thus Belmonte’s two Act 1 arias were beautifully sung, with long 
spun-out phrases. Mr Wunderlich is not much of an actor, however, and 
was hardly a romantic figure. Lotte Schadle is an attractive, round little 
bundle of charm as Blonde; the voice sounded tiny and although her 
performance was pleasant, it was very small-scale. Her Pedrillo was 
Friedrich Lenz, who exhibited great charm and a nice light Spieltenor 
voice. Towering above everyone else was Kurt Béhme’s Osmin. He was 
in fine voice and relished the part to the full. 

Cosi fan tutte, two evenings later, was sung in German and conducted 
by Eugen Jochum ; the combination of these two circumstances did not 
exactly make for a scintillating performance, though the conductor did 
achieve some nice orchestral balances. Professor Hartmann, who pro- 
duced, Helmut Jiirgens, who had designed the sets, and Charlotte 
Flemming, the costumes, contrived to be clever in the 1960 manner and 
succeeded in vulgarizing Cosi. In any case, the whole atmosphere of the 
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Cuvilliéstheater cries out for an old-fashioned and period production, 
and though this Cosi, with its revolving screens and skittish costumes, 
might have gone in a modern house, it seemed quite out of place here. 

Claire Watson’s Fiordiligi was the outstanding performance. It was 
beautifully sung and sensitively acted. Lilian Benningsen’s Dorabella 
was on a much lower plane; her vocal limitations and lack of charm 
were much in evidence. Lotte Schaidle was a rather better Despina than 
she had been a Blonde, but still nothing extraordinary. Richard Holm’s 
voice is not as young-sounding as it once was; but he sings with a certain 
amount of style and is an attractive figure on the stage ; Hermann Prey’s 
Guglielmo was exuberant and he sang well; and Keith Engen, as Don 
Alfonso, showed immense strides forward vocally and dramatically since 
his Covent Garden Sarastro. 

In between the two Mozart evenings came Arabella at the Prinz- 
regententheater. In all important essentials this was the Hartmann 
production that the Munich Opera performed in London seven years ago. 
There was one important change, however — Acts 2 and 3 were played 
without a break, as Strauss had originally intended, and as was done at 
the Dresden premiére. This meant that we did not have the very weak 
curtain after the Cabbies’ Ball and that the big ensemble with Mandryka 
and the Fiakermilli was cut — this was just as well, since Eva Maria 


* Arabella’ at Munich 


Left, Anneliese Rothenberger as Zdenka, Ira Malaniuk as Adelaide ; 
right, Lisa della Casa as Arabella, Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as Mandryka 


























Rogner made very heavy weather of the Fiakermilli’s coloratura music. 
It also meant a long second act-—-and as Joseph Keilberth, who con- 
ducted, made only one real climax during the whole evening, and that in 
the closing duet, this was trying. Keilberth, it is true, did elicit some 
beautiful playing from the Munich orchestra. 

Lisa della Casa, looking more beautiful than ever, and obviously 
aware of the fact, sang rather less well than when I last heard her in the 
role. The voice has lost some of its sheen and she did not touch those 
piano top notes lightly as she used to. She has developed into a very 
fussy performer and rarely keeps still. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau was an 
ideal Mandryka from all points of view. He sang all his music superbly, 
bestowing on it the care of the experienced Lieder singer and displaying 
an amazing amount of vocal colour. I cannot believe that there has ever 
been a better interpreter of the role. 

Anneliese Rothenberger, whom we know from Glyndebourne, was an 
enchanting Zdenka, and sang with a much larger voice than I had 
dreamed she possessed. Karl Kohn, too, as Count Waldner, revealed a 
really excellent voice, and much dramatic ability. I am confident we shall 
hear much of him. 

It was good to hear this score again — the first act has a great deal 
of vintage Strauss in it; and a shortened second act does much to 
strengthen the opera. Perhaps Mr Solti might consider it as an addition 
to the Covent Garden repertory ; we have the singers for it. 


Walter Davidson 

One of this season’s rare excursions from the beaten path of German 
Festival repertory was afforded by the Munich Trionfi, Carl Orff’s triptych 
comprising Carmina Burana, Catulli Carmina and Trionfo di Afrodite. 
While Carmina Burana has carved a niche for itself on many an operatic 
stage, the remaining two are mostly restricted to infrequent Third Pro- 
gramme performances. The question arises whether this neglect of the 
later works can be attributed to musical or dramatic weakness, and to 
what extent it is deserved. 

The triptych’s central theme, the Wheel of Fate, was announced in 
the opening Fortuna chorus. Here the raggedness of choral execution 
and imprecision of attack warned us that the evening was off on the 
wrong foot. By the second scene (Tavern) Ferdinand Leitner had 
marshalled his forces and secured a tidier delivery from his unwieldy 
chorus. In the third scene the appearance of Liselotte Félser led to the 
evening’s greatest musical pleasure. Her role was that of a warm 
woman whose fulfilment in love illuminates the closing pages of Carmina 
Burana and provides its most melodic moment. Miss Félser has a sure 
golden soprano, and her singing of ‘In trutina mentis dubia’ earned her 
a warm ovation. The cadenza was negotiated easily, the high D clear 
and certain. Catulli Carmina’s scenic games had singers in the orchestra 
pit and dancers onstage miming the frustrating love-life of the poet 
Catullus. The role of Lesbia, his faithless Muse, was suggestively danced 
by Natasha Trofimova with Reeperbahn hips. After a surprisingly 
prudish Carmina Burana the frank eroticism of the winsome corps-de- 
ballet in Catulli was refreshing. Heino Hallhuber danced Catullus with 
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‘Carmina Burana’ at the Prinzregententheater, Munich 


appropriate anguish—even in ancient times a poet’s life wasn’t a 
happy one. Meanwhile, in the pit, Antonie Fahberg and Raymond 
Wolansky were coping ably with ungrateful solo parts. Franz Baur and 
Margot Werner danced Caelus and Ammiana respectively, and Hilde 
Stadler was the wanton nymphet Ipsitilla. 


Orff called Trionfo di Afrodite a ‘scenic concerto’ and based the text 
on poems of Catullus, Sappho and Euripides. The niptial roles were 
sung by Trude Mattern (La Sposa) and Richard Holm (Lo Sposo). 
Neither artist seemed at home with vocal writing which is heavily 
burdened by intricate ornamentation and sudden changes of register. 
Ferdinand Leitner recovered from a shaky start to give an incisive 
reading. His tempi were judiciously chosen for the comfort of chorus 
and dancers, and the orchestra responded capably. 

Heinz Rosen’s beautiful stage production raised the evening’s quality 
many degrees. The dominant colours chosen were red and black (in a 
mesh design) for the first two works, turquoise and white for Trionfo 
di Afrodite. The lighting throughout was excellent. 

Trionfi is not an opera but a three-part choral ballet celebrating 
Antiquity’s affirmation of life. The profusion of sources in the text 
provides many levels of meaning, but Orff’s music has not added another 
dimension to the work. Although his ensembles are impressively con- 
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ceived, the solos disappoint through angular vocal writing and melodic 
poverty. Sometimes the composer ‘dresses up’ a pedestrian line with an 
unusual accompaniment (see the chorus of old men in Catulli Carmina 
and its strange background of tenor xylophone glissando). Reading the 
score one is struck by the number of repeated notes, particularly in the 
piano parts. As Catulli Carmina is scored for an extensive battery of 
percussion, this section of the Bavarian State Orchestra had a heyday. 
By eschewing melodic development and contrapuntal invention in this 
triptych, Orff is left with the dry bones of vertical chords and rhythmic 
combination —a restricted language which does not easily sustain a 
work running three hours. Of the three parts, Carmina Burana is clearly 
the most musically viable. 


Opera-goers will understand when I say that I prefer the company 
of Lisa della Casa’s Grafin in Capriccio to that of almost any other 
operatic noble you can mention.~The role suits her perfectly. She has 
the personal charm and aristocratic beauty to justify the artists’ passion, 
and the right voice for the Grafin. She has an outstanding natural grace. 
Those who have seen her in this part will recall her entrance into the 
darkened salon and her magical passage to a moon-flooded garden, with 
Strauss’s exquisite music. As usual her concluding monologue was very 
fine. Capriccio was given in an ideal setting: the Cuvilliéstheater. For 
such an intimate ‘conversation-piece’ the most important requisite is 
harmonious style from all the principals and the Munich Festival produc- 
tion did not disappoint. The impetuous musician Flamand was sung by 
Richard Holm with great energy. It is an attractive role, and he chose 
just the proper mixture of gallantry and artistic temperament. His voice 
sounded fuller and better controlled here than in Trionfi. Kurt Béhme 
brought sincere enthusiasm to the part of La Roche and delivered his 
polemic on the theatre eloquently. Hermann Prey made a good impres- 
sion as the youthful poet and Horst Gunter sang the Graf capably. The 
comely Erika K6th elicited much laughter from her role of an Italian 
singer, but was rather careless of tone production in her aria — perhaps 
with comic intent. Also effective were Gisela Litz as the actress Clairon, 
Lorenz Fehenberger (an Italian tenor) and Paul Kuen (the prompter). 
The dancers were Hilde Stadler and Heino Hallhuber, the major domo 
George Wieter. Rudolf Hartmann’s production sustained a note of high 
style. The performance was sympathetically conducted by Robert Heger, 
who adopted leisurely tempi but tautened the pace on occasion — his 
ensemble in Scene 2 was stirring. The orchestra played their delightful 
music with style and affection. 


Lionel Dunlop 


Intermezzo was this Festival’s principal novelty. The skat game, of 
which Strauss was a devotee and which forms the opera’s centrepiece, is 
more often quoted than seen on the stage. Under festival conditions in 
the exquisite Cuvilliéstheater, and with Jean Pierre Ponnelle’s décor and 
costumes so elegantly evocative of the early Twenties, this autobio- 
graphical fragment immediately charmed. Yet Rudolf Hartmann’s affec- 
tionate production could not conceal why Intermezzo has maintained a 
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‘Intermezzo’, the Skat game. A scene from Rudolf Hartmann’s new 


productio nof Strauss’s opera at the Cuvilliéstheater, Munich 


tenuous hold in the repertory, appearing over the last decade only at Basle 
and Vienna’s Theater an der Wien. The composer’s chatty libretto is in 
thirteen scenes divided into two acts; and the orchestra comments upon 
and develops each scene in a series of linking interludes. Here these were 
insensitively and often over-ponderously conducted by Joseph Keilberth. 
That delightful lyrical high baritone, Hermann Prey, was the young 
Hofkapellmeister Robert Storch (Strauss) to the life, and acted and sang 
most stylishly: this role for which Strauss had instructed the singer of the 
original 1924 production to wear a mask exactly resembling himself. 
Hanny Steffek, as Christine, his fluffy wife, proved a delightfully skilled 
and charming comedienne in Lotte Lehmann’s former role. She carried 
the work mainly as a diseuse until the closing typical love duet with Prey, 
when she proved herself a Strauss light soprano of promising attainments. 
Ferry Gruber’s Baron Lummer lacked the requisite dash and vocal style, 
and was not capable of concealing the shrewd Bavarian composer’s 
failure to make the stage presentation of boredom interesting. Excellent 
character studies of Anna, the chambermaid and the naturalist Notary 
were given by Gertrud Freedmann and Karl Schmitt-Walter. Hans 
Hermann Nissen (the Advocate) and Max Proebstl (an opera singer) 
were powerful partners in the celebrated skat game. Even Festival 
trimmings could not always conceal this soufflé’s soggy patches. 

The same composer’s Ariadne auf Naxos was also given at the 
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Hermann Prey as Storch, Hanny 
Steffek as Christine in Strauss’s 
‘Intermezzo’ 


Cuvilliéstheater, when Hartmann 
again produced and Keilberth con- 
ducted. Helmut  Jiirgens had 
cleverly designed sets to suggest 
that the action was taking place 
backstage and in the auditorium of 
the Cuvilliéstheater itself. 

Erika K6th gave the best per- 
formance as a brilliantly sung but 
not over-sympathetic Zerbinetta. 
‘Grossmachtige Prinzessin’ was de- 
livered with her customary brio. 
There was much lyrical beauty in 
her duets with the excellent Her- 
mann Prey, who as a personable 

Betz and charming Harlekin, capably 
led the comedians’ troupe. Hildegard Hillebrecht was a richly 
temperamental prima donna and moving Ariadne; but was not 
well supported by Jess Thomas who was better as the outraged tenor of 
the prologue than as Bacchus. His vocal quality was disappointing after 
one had heard so much of its promise. Ingeborg Bremert’s composer 
was rather indifferently sung and too self-consciously busy, unsympathetic 
in spite of the tender solitude of Hans Hermann Nissen’s Music-Master. 
Rolf Castell gave greater vocal weight to the Haushofmeister than is usual. 

The murkier pages of Kraft-Ebbing’s psychopathological treatise 
were often illustrated in Hartmann’s production of Salome. Helmut 
Jiirgen’s spacious set built up of shallow tiers diagonally across the 
Prinzregententheater’s stage contrasted with the principals’ claustrophobic 
preoccupations, darkling thoughts which no pale moon illumined. The 
drooling dottiness of Fritz Uhl’s Herod was a powerful study, consistently 
acted out and extremely well sung. As the protagonist Inge Borkh 
portrayed a young woman over-inclined to scatalogical interest in the 
Baptist’s unhygienic imprisonment, thus giving added point to ‘Dein 
Haar ist grasslich’. She sang the closing scene with brilliant power, 
avoiding Ljuba Wellitch’s self-consciously knowing necrophilic concern 
with the Baptist’s severed head. Jokanaan, a fine study in dirt and 
greasiness, was well portrayed but not particularly well sung by Josef 
Metternich. Lilian Benningsen was only a worthy Herodias; while 
Georg Paskuda was an oddly presented Narraboth. Kempe gave the 
orchestra its head with some splendour, yet was able to keep the Jewish 
and Nazarene ensembles’ disputations in comparative religion lucid. 

Wagner was represented by Tristan und Isolde in Hartmann’s pro- 
duction and inoffensively conventional sets by Emil Preetorius. The 
outstanding performance was Hotter’s Kénig Marke. It was interesting 
to hear the constantly creaking Prinzregententheater suddenly still at his 
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entry. But even he in splendid vocal state could not retain the audience’s 
complete interest throughout both his long laments. Médl as Isolde, in 
good voice, gave a consistently artistic performance, if sometimes too 
self-conscious. Windgassen sings Tristan less casually than his Ring roles, 
but in the long raving monologue of the third act he faltered and resorted 
to his bad vocal habits. Hertha Tépper sang a sympathetic and intelligent 
Brangane of some vocal beauty. Josef Metternich was a _ blundering 
Kurvenal while Friedrich Lenz gave the shepherd piper a marked 
character. The orchestra was soundly conducted by Joseph Keilberth. 

Verdi was represented by Falstaff with Fischer-Dieskau as protago- 
nist. Knowing that superlatives are to be eschewed I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing this the oddest Falstaff I have ever seen, and a great 
disappointment vocally and _ stylistically. Even that question-begging 
epithet ‘Italianate’ so frequently used to excuse unidiomatically pre- 
sented Italian opera could not be applied here. It seemed that Werfel and 
his valuable work in Germany in the twenties in rehabilitating Verdi had 
never been. The trouble mainly lay in Heinz Arnold’s production and 
even more so in Helmut Jiirgen’s quite impracticable sets —and, of 
course, the use of German. The sets consisted of open movable frames 
up and down and in and out of which the artists were compelled 
constantly to gambol in over-regimented business. They se: ved little 
purpose in evocation. The costumes were very mixed in period and 
howling with solecisms. 

For my taste — but not for many German members of the audience 
— Fischer-Dieskau’s Falstaff was quite unacceptable. He can—and did 
—sing an exquisite pianissimo legato, yet this bore no relation to his 
sudden bullying outbursts of shouting. His interpretation was a broadly 
crude farce instead of stylish comedy, and smacked too often of the 
main-milliner. Marcel Corde’s Ford 
was also too loudly sung ; and both 
artists indulged in that increasingly 
common German mannerism of 
speaking ‘significantly’ the final 
words of certain phrases. Of the 
ladies Claire Watson (Alice) and 
Marianne Radev (Quickly) alone 
had some idea of how things 
should go under happier circum- 
stances. Hanny Steffek was indis- 
posed and Antonie Fahberg, her 
substitute as Nannetta, was no 
better than her fellows. Meinhard 
von Zallinger conducted briskly 
and rowdily, and could not prevent 
the second scene’s final ensemble 
from becoming a vocal rout. 


Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau as Falstaff 





























EDINBURGH 


August 21 to September 10 
I Puritani; Falstaff; La Voix Humaine; Arlecchino; Il Segreto di Susanna 


Andrew Porter 

Opera at Edinburgh this year was given by Glyndebourne, back after 
five years. Falstaff and I Puritani were taken on from the Sussex season, 
with the same casts (reviews of the home-ground performances appear 
elsewhere in this issue). In addition there was the triple bill listed above: 
two operas originally mounted as curtain-raisers to Ariadne, joined now 
by Poulenc’s novelty in its first British performance. Glyndebourne copes 
better than any visiting company with the inadequate operatic resources 
of the King’s Theatre. All the same, opera and ballet at this major 
European Festival are wretchedly ill-housed. At a Press conference the 
Lord Provost assured your correspondent, however, that ‘more thought 
than usual’ was now being given to the question of providing a proper 
theatre; and Lord Harewood promised that next year Covent Garden 
would mount there only operas both scenically and acoustically small 
enough for the place. 

Busoni’s Arlecchino is a rum piece: Professor Dent says well that 
‘it leaves an audience bewildered and somewhat uncomfortable.’ For 
that matter, Busoni is a disconcerting composer altogether. The music 
has to be taken together with the man: with those fine letters, Mozart- 
like in some ways; with the curious ideas about opera and operatic 
subjects ; with the admiration for Gounod, Bizet and Saint-Saéns as the 
true heirs of those ‘three masters of uncontested greatness’, Rossini, 
Cherubini and Mendelssohn, who in his eyes formed the School of 
Mozart. Then, Arlecchino becomes part of a mind and personality so 
strange, attractive and fascinating that we take delight in discovering its 
workings. Though in Berlin Doktor Faust has appearently proved itself 
in ordinary repertory, Busoni is above all a composer who appeals to the 
intellect. Arlecchino is a special, not repertory, opera; and it was a 
good idea for Glyndebourne to revive their 1954 production for the 
Festival. . 

On the other hand, it is not much good expecting the opera to make 
its own way with the public. The libretto was not available in Edinburgh 
in any language. The relevant passages of Dent’s book were not reprinted 
in the programme (as the Doktor Faust ones were for the London concert 
performance of that opera). The programme merely gave a synopsis of 
the action —as if that were enough; as if the action, unexpla‘ned, were 
not as puzzling as could be! Dent remarks that Arlecchino ‘demands an 
unusual alertness of mind on the part of the audience’, and that it 
‘undoubtedly moves much too quickly for the average German audience’: 
what was the Edinburgh audience to make of it when it was sung and 
spoken to them in its very difficult and subtle German (freely larded with 
Italian)? 

Peter Ebert’s answer was to charm them: to take the bite out of this 
‘ferocious satire on the theatre, the conventional opera, the war [its date 
is 1917] and human nature in general’. It was produced with dainty 
elegance, with a manner and wit that gave delight and hurt not. This 
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Denise Duval in ‘La Voix Humaine’ at the Edinburgh Festival 


made the piece the more disconcerting: one never knew whether to 
surrender in an uncomplicated way to the musical pleasures of, for 
example, the ‘donkey serenade’ or Harlequin’s ‘freedom’ monologue, or 
whether in fact Busoni was ‘getting at’ us, and at our too ready accept- 
ance of the established operatic modes of expression. Also, to parody 
dullness is always a danger (witness Somarone’s nuptial cantata in 
Beatrice and Benedict); there are pages in Arlecchino which one does 
not know how to take it. In sum, though, it is puzzling and delightful. 

Heinz Blankenburg took the title role (originally Moissi’s) deftly and 
charmingly. Helga Pilarczyk (Colombina), Carlos Feller (Dr Bombasto), 
Gwyn Griffiths (Abbate Conspicuo), Ian Wallace (Ser Matteo) and 
Dermot Troy (Leandro) made up a polished cast. Except in some details 
of the painting (the step across the stage, some of the house-fronts) Peter 
Rice’s set is an enchantment. 

In Peter Ebert’s production, Mr Blankenburg also became the chief 
personage of Susanna’s Secret, with his nimble mopping and mowing and 
miming as Sante, the mute servant. Mariella Adani sang truly and clearly, 
but lacked charm; Sesto Bruscantini was a good Gil; and Carl Toms’s 
set is delightful. 

La Voix Humaine was slightly cut; and given, as at Aix, in the 
simplified version of the setting, without the window and balcony. At Aix 
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the audience was caught from the start, collectively, in the monodrama ; 
at Edinburgh I was surrounded by restless, faintly bored spectators who 
did not understand French ; but after a while Denise Duval’s astounding 
performance captured their attention and sympathy securely enough. 
Everyone has noted how well she performs; it should also be said how 
well she sings—in the ‘French style’, certainly, but with sure, solid, 
well-projected notes, and a tone freed from the shrillness of some years 
back. John Pritchard was the expert conductor of all three operas. 


OTHER FESTIVALS 
Wiesbaden 


Nozze di Figaro; Cosi fan tutte; Turandot; Falstaff; Love for the Three 
Oranges; Eugene Onegin; Der Corregidor; Der fliegende Holliinder 

The sensation of this year’s May Festival was the Vienna Staatsoper’s 

return after an interval of several years, and for the first time both with 

Herbert von Karajan as conductor of Nozze di Figaro and with Elizabeth 

Schwarzkopf as the Countess and as Fiordiligi (alternating with Teresa Stich- 

Randall, who, too, was appearing in Wiesbaden for the first time). Nine 

months in advance the performances were sold out and the first night’s 

performance received endless and enthusiastic praise from the audience. Yet, 

at the second performance of Figaro there was not a single cry of applause 

during the entire evening, although it stood out pretty clearly that it was 

basically the better performance. A comparison with the former productions 

of both works offers perhaps the solution to this riddle: Schuh’s Figaro had 

a much more relaxed yet at the same time a fundamentally more poetic and 

erotic atmosphere than Rennert’s new production. With Rennert (in Ita 

Maximowna’s sets) it was much more clearly shown where we stood, namely 

by a dying nobility whose authority was disappearing together with its empire, 

a world where all would play the master and no one serve. This production 

no longer bewitched, it gave an exact picture. And Karajan’s aloof music- 

making could not invoke much enchantment. So a grain of disillusionment 
was mixed with our wonder for the perfection of this production. 

Eberhard Wachter played a young 

Count in full enjoyment of his powers 

who, lacking other occupation, exer- 

cised himself in constant chase through 

the groves of Love, but with a certain 

lack of restraint which permitted him 

to make an approach to gardeners’ 

daughters and chambermaids. Teresa 

Stich-Randall sang, from her difficult 

first aria to the end, a bewitching 

Countess. The pair of servants were, 

as for many years, Irmgard Seefried 

and Erich Kunz. The latter is un- 

altered, fresh and light as a feather. 

Madame Seefried has now developed 

her method of singing in merely 

hinted, almost merely simulated, notes. 

Although she sketches musically in 

hints, she does it with so sure a hand 

that the complete picture grows 

through eye and ear. In fact, the 

accents’ are now markedly more 

sharply placed; Susanna has sstill 


Christa Ludwig as Cherubino 
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indeed all the charm, but now it is clear that behind this charm a devil 
lurks, and that poor Figaro will not have it all his own way. Christa Ludwig’s 
Cherubino was bewitchingly sung and played. Oscar Czerwenka as Bartolo, 
Hilde Réssel-Majdan as Marcellina, Peter Klein as Basilio, Anny Felbermayer 
as Barbarina and Alois Pernerstorfer as Antonio completed the cast. 


Cosi fan tutte followed as in former years with Karl Béhm on the podium 
in the almost unaltered décor of Caspar Neher, and although the production 
directions of Oscar Fritz Schuh have in fact remained, a new direction of the 
actors was passed over to Josef Witt. Immediately here, where the old frame- 
work is unaltered, was the new approach of Viennese Mozart production 
particularly clear. Compared with Schuh’s interpretation of the work as erotic 
by-play, Witt clearly defines the boldly daring Guglielmo (Walter Berry) from 
the poetic Ferrando (Anton Dermota) tagging along in the intrigue; he makes 
clear why Dorabella (Christa Ludwig) dedicates herself impetuously to pain, 
immediately after showing interest in the new wooer, and makes understand- 
able Fiordiligi’s steadfastness, her pain because of the gradual diminution of 
her first love and her holding back on that account, and her horror at her new 
vulnerability, in short the whole tragedy of Man’s submission to impulse — at 
least, when Teresa Stich-Randall plays the role. Madame Schwarzkopf gives 
an independent but masterly performance of great comic power, both musically 
and histrionically, yet a parody of the true Fiordiligi (and thereby the coup 
de grace to the work’s proper significance). Her interpretation of the work 
can lead to its becoming somewhat tedious and merely beautiful sounds. 
Paul Schéffler’s authority, humour and wittiness together with his unchanged 
splendid voice make him the ideal interpreter of Alfonso. Rita Streich 
seconded him as the pretty and casual Despina with purling coloratura and 
accurately pointed enunciation. The delightful playing of the orchestra gave 
the evening a rare satisfaction. 


The Teatro Massimo of Palermo was the second foreign guest. Oliviero 
de Fabritiis was the assured and experienced conductor; he imposed a firm 
beat in Puccini’s Turandot and made the tensions of this unaccustomed work 
clear. John Moore and Veniero Colasanti had built grandiose, if also conven- 
tional, sets. Aldo Vassallo Mirabella’s production was on a generous scale 
which, based on the flatness of Near Eastern reliefs of earlier times provided 
no opportunities in the ‘Riddles Act’ for happy staging. Lucille Udovick sang 
the title role skilfully but with 
no colour, and as an_ actress 
maintained a statuesque monument- 
ality; one could hardly feel for her. 
Flaviano Labd sang an_ excellent 
Calaf, radiant and full of expressive 
feeling; for full success, he needed 
a different make-up and more fluent 
acting. Enrico Campi was a moving 
Timur. The excellent Ping, Pang and 
Pong (acknowledged with a special 
round of applause) were Guido 
Mazzini, Glauco Scarlini and Franco 
Ricciardi. A surprise, as a fervent 
self-sacrificing Liu, was Mirella Freni, 
until then quite unknown in_ this 
country, who, by her musicianship 
and beauty of voice, brought to life 
every nuance of this wonderful 
character, and placed the listener 
under a complete spell. This young 
artist seems to be at the beginning 
of a great career. 





Giuseppe Taddei as Falstaff 














Verdi’s Falstaff was the highlight of the Italian visit. In place of the 
indisposed Tullio Serafin, de Fabritiis also undertook these performances; and, 
in spite of a little uncertainty in the orchestra, conducted with such ability and 
brilliance that the complete genius of this incredible score shone brightly. 
Franco Zeffirelli, a specialist in this opera, took care that the similar vigour 
of the librettist was as clearly appreciated. The women had charm, beauty 
and good vocal qualities (Ilva Ligabue: Alice, Eugenia Ratti: Nanetta, 
Fernanda Cadoni: Meg, Rena Gara Zieti: Quickly, who earned special praise 
for her ‘Reverenza’ section in the third scene), Enrico Campi and Franco 
Ricciardi, a first-rate pair as Pistol and Bardolph, Nicola Monti, a charming 
Fenton, Walter Monachesi vocally and histrionically an excellent Ford, and 
above all praise for Stabile’s worthy successor in the title role, Giuseppe 
Taddei, who gave the fat knight charm and the witty skill of having the last 
word even in the most difficult situation. 

As familiar guests the artists of the Belgrade Opera returned to sold-out 
houses. After a pleasant evening of ballet, they displayed again their triumphal 
success of last year, The Love for the Three Oranges, by Prokofiev in Mladen 
Sabljic’s fluent production, with Miomir Denic’s exquisitely colourful sets and 
under the gloriously authentic direction of Oscar Danon, whose reading of the 
score has become even more precise and assured without losing its sparkling 
impetus, calling forth once again outbursts of enthusiasm from the audience. 
The casting retained its former splendour: Zarko Cvejic as King, Stjepan 
Andrasevic as Prince, Drago Stare as Truffaldino, Jovan Gligorievic as 
Leander, Biserka Cvejic as Smeraldina and Branco Pivnicki as the over- 
whelmingly comic Kreonta. 

Tchaikovsky's Eugene Onegin preceded it in Friedrich Schramm’s new 
staging and sets by Miomir Denic. Unfortunately the performance was given 
in Serbian by an ensemble that generally is fvily conversant with the work in 
Russian. It was a markedly chilly performance which began charmingly with 
the Women’s Quartet. If the covers and cornices swathed with materials in 
the style of an illustration of the turn of the century had proved misleading, 
one would have been completely happy. Soon, however, it was seen that these 
cornices were to determine the style of the production. Realism seemed to 
the producer to be incompatible with this work, which completely depends on 
realities. Of the Onegin there is not much to be said. In this performance he 
was as slight a character as any I had seen in the earlier ones. Susan Popovic 
gave him a noble outline, and Drago Starc, Lensky, the grace of sensitive 
youth. Biserka Cvejic was the vital, lovely-looking and lovely-sounding Olga, 

Cangalovic a splendid Gremin, whilst 
Melanie Bugarinovic gave authority 
to the Nurse. Radmila Bakocevic was 
the Tatiana, at her most beautiful 
in the first scene. The Letter Scene 
was lacking in importance because 
she remained too virginally slight; 
but it is pleasant to note that when 
she has sufficiently matured for this, 
and for the last scene, she will be an 
outstanding Tatiana. At present she 
cannot approach either Valeria Hey- 
balova, her predecessor, in the role 
or its best West European inter- 
preters, Claire Watson or Gré 
Brouwenstijn. Oskar Danon lent his 
elegance to the score but it seemed 
to me that his former interpretation 
was more spontaneous and _heart- 
warming. The evening was. however, 
a disappointment for me. 


Drago Starc as Lensky 
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Act 1 of ‘Der Corregidor’ 


One of the Wiesbaden Staatsoper’s own contributions was Hugo Wolf’s 
neglected Der Corregidor. | am convinced that by a suitable arrangement 
of the orchestration this score can be made to seem as lively as was intended 
and be made correspondingly light and transparent. Robert Heger is, unfortun- 
ately, not the man for this. The work remained stiff and heavy, and did not 
flow under his guidance; and so the day was lost. The producer, Friedrich 
Schramm, had devised a pleasing production in the exquisite décors of Ruodi 
Barth without any romanticising and proceeding entirely from the essence of 
the opera. A producer cannot provide the charm, vocal brilliance and humour 
which the actors themselves do not possess. Marianne Dorka as Frasquita 
was so forced and artificial that she could not carry off the central character 
in the opera. Reinhold Barthel, as the Corregidor hungering after love, did 
not have enough feeling for the role. Heinz Friedrich had his best moments as 
Tio Lukas in the Jealousy Monologue. But Hannelore Backrass made a 
sovereign Corregidor’s wife, Katrein Mitzner as the slovenly maid, Gerd 
Nienstedt as the Alcalde with his clerk (Walter Meiser) and the Messenger 
(Karl Achers), a juicy trio, together with Richard Kogel’s servant and his 
equally good companions Margarethe Liiddecke as the shrill Amaseca and the 
dignified night watchman (Gerhard Brichtas). 

Wagner’s Fliegender Hollander under Wolfgang Sawallisch’s baton brought 
the Festival to an end. Walter Pohl’s production in Theo Déring’s sets 
remained as irritating as it was eight years ago when it first appeared. Although 
it sometimes seemed that, under Sawallisch’s temperamentvoll direction and in 
the powerful assumptions of the splendid Liane Synek as Senta and August 
Mareschs as Erik, the spirit of this production would be quite unimportant, 
and that we would be carried away by a brilliant performance, unfortunately 
this was only sporadic. Although Gerd ‘Nienstedt was an excellent Daland 
and Reinhold Barthel a good Steersman, the title role was not verbally well 
presented. It was as well sung as possible — as usual — but the character was 
not developed. It is possible that the fault was Fabio Giongo’s deficient feeling 
for the German language which makes it impossible for him to bring a text 
to life. His inspiration is theatrical and, therefore, much is not understood or 
not felt. In the last act an additional uncertainty obtained, probably because 
of the use of tape-recording techniques for the sailors of the ghost ship. But 
one cannot be completely satisfied with this performance by Sawallisch. He 
leaves Wiesbaden without having fulfilled here what had been promised of him. 
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Hintlesham 

The Hintlesham Festival is yet another happy example of how a sorely 
pressed owner has found a means of making his country house a county 
cultural and social centre, by a well-tested recipe of instrumental, ballet and 
operatic performances, combined with an exhibition of East Anglian painting, 
sculpture and crafts. 

This year’s opera was Cosi fan tutte. In the lovely natural setting of 
cedar, yew and cornfield, the churlish note nevertheless obtruded that some 
of the principals were temperamentally unsuited to their roles. We know 
Andrew Gold as a light tenor who, with his talent in mime and acrobatics, 
might have an excellent career in fantastical and comic parts. As the romantic 
Ferrando, he gave a creditable account of ‘Un aura amorosa’; but sometimes 
his voice, when tired, spread disconcertingly under pressure. Guglielmo was 
suavely sung by Julian Moyle. Both he and Mr Gold first appeared as 
romantic lovers in the most hideous wigs, which later were happily merged 
in their Albanian disguise. As Fiordiligi, Norma Morgan seemed to have 
difficulty in projecting her serviceable voice. Its placing and range could 
advantageously be reconsidered. She safely negotiated her two hurdles, ‘Come 
scoglio’ and ‘Per pieta’, but in the latter received no assistance from the ill- 
timed importunities of a lady flashlight photographer. Temperamentally she 
was more sprightly than her sister Dorabella who, the first to show signs of 
yielding to illicit love, is the more frivolous. Silvia Beamish was a stolid 
Dorabella who should have more exaggeratedly caricatured herself in her semi- 
serious ‘Smanie implacabili’. The excellent Despina, Mary Illing, delivered 
her formal arias easily and brilliantly; and, a graceful soubrette, she was able 
to manoeuvre her two ladies with skilled pertness. Richard Golding might 
have studied her keen sense of style and fun to make his Don Alfonso more 
lively. 

With professional skill the youthful Hintlesham Festival Orchestra fol- 
lowed their: attentive conductor, Jan Cervenka, who might have guided them 
with a more expansive beat, allowing his phrases more beathing room. Robert 
David MacDonald’s production moved clearly and swiftly. Miss Illing and 
Mr Gold excepted, his characters needed a greater sense of fun, yet he 
deserved credit that no quizzing glass or snuffbox was in sight. The recitatives 
were more severely cut than at Glyndebourne and, as at Glyndebourne, 
appoggiaturas were rare. Lionel Dunlop 


‘Cosi fan tutte’ at Hintlesham. Richard Golding (Alfonso), Julian Moyle 
(Guglielmo), Andrew Gold (Ferrando), Norma Morgan (Fiordiligi), Silvia 
Beamish (Dorabella) 
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Schwetzingen 


In the small provincial town of Schwetzingen, which lies between Mann- 
heim and Heidelberg, a short festival is held annually during the asparagus 
season. It takes place in the eighteenth century theatre of the small rococo 
castle, which is in the middle of one of the loveliest parks in Europe. There 
were concerts by the Virtuosi di Roma, the Quartetto Italiano, the Leclair 
Ensemble and Gerard Souzay, there were orchestral serenades, plays and this 
year there was also a small opera season. The Deutsche Oper am Rhein gave 
the first performance of Gerhard Wimberg’s comedy Battaglia, or the Red 
Plume, and Walter Felsenstein—appearing in West Germany as a guest for 
the second time in three months—produced Paisiello’s Barber of Seville, a 
work contemporary with this charming theatre. Paisiello was, of course, a 
forerunner of Rossini and this work was a favourite with eighteenth century 
opera-lovers. The quality of the music cannot be compared with Rossini’s, 
but it is graceful and lively in characterization, it has the charm and 
impudence belonging to the Neapolitan School and the glitter of Cimarosa. 


Felsenstein has made a new translation of the libretto and also made use 
of additional material drawn from Beaumarchais, so that in actual fact the 
production was Beaumarchais with contemporary music—a play rather than 
an opera. The artists were indeed such good actors that under his direction 
the distinction between the spoken and lyrical drama was virtually obliterated. 
Outstandingly successful were the big ensemble-scenes, especially Basilio’s 
unexpected entrance during Rosina’s singing-lesson. But Felsenstein’s stage 
movements were too strict and too heavy for this lightly tossed-off music, 
which was thus put in the shade under the rather uninspired direction of 
Robert Hanell. It was a magnificent theatrical evening rather than a magnifi- 
cent operatic performance. Rudolf Heinrich’s extremely elegant décor provided 
a setting worthy of the house. Among the artists Rudolf Asmus (Bartolo) and 
Hanns Nocker (Figaro) deserve special mention, and Werner Missner (Alma- 
viva) has a very fine voice. 


The peak of the festival week was Purcell’s Fairy Queen. This was, as far 
as we know the first stage performance on the Continent for centuries, and 
an overwhelmingly successful experiment. The visual side of the performance 
was excellently managed by Carl Stueber, Fritz Schréder and Kurt Jooss, 
who—in collaboration with Erich Schumacher as stage manager—presented the 
work in a completely modern setting. They avoided the double pitfalls of 
suggesting a mere museum piece or an experiment in stage-direction. Either 
of these would have contradicted the nature of the work, as we know from 
many similar experiences in German opera-houses today. 


The opening scene shows the drunken poet sunk in sleep amid prome- 
nading singers, while the workmen discuss their plan to perform ‘Pyramus 
and Thisbe’. When they leave the stage, night falls and the elves dance, but 
feel that they are being watched by the poet who is only allowed to depart 
free on condition that he celebrates their queen. The other planes on which 
the comedy takes place are those of Oberon and Titania and of the labourers. 
In these scenes we see the Festival of the Birds, the entry of Night and her 
retinue (one of the loveliest scenes in the work) and later the entry of the 
Sun with the Four Seasons, Hymen and the celebration of the reconciling of 
Oberon and Titania. The balance was admirably maintained between drama, 
ballet and music and the character of the masque—that particular form of 
opera evolved in 17th century England—was successfully established. For 
this success Jean-Pierre Ponnelle was very largely responsible, with his stylish 
yet modern costumes and decorations which gave the work a really festival 
brilliance, as did the chorus and orchestra of the Stuttgart Radio under 
Gustav Kénig’s spontaneous and stylish direction. The chief singers were 
Tilla Briem, Ilse Hollweg, Ratko Delorko and Helmut Krebs. This altogether 
exceptional performance may well have rescued another work of Purcell’s 
for the modern stage. Ralf Steyer 
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Verona 


The new and exciting presentation of Aida, which opened the thirty-eighth 
season of open-air opera, was marred by the most unfortunate mishap that 
could befall any singer. It occurred to Antonietta Stella when she was attempt- 
ing to take the last note of the ascending cadence in the final bar of ‘O Patria 
Mia’: she broke down completely. The capacity audience gasped and gaped 
in turn as the poor artist burst into tears and fled from the stage in distress. 
A substitute was naturally expected, but after a short interval she again 
appeared and the performance continued. It was evident, however, that her 
confidence had been badly shaken, and it was not until the final scene 
that she recovered some of her usual aplomb. 

Carlo Bergonzi was strong and musically sound as Radamés, as was 
Giangiacomo Guelfi in his favourite role of Amonasro. The Amneris of 
Giulietta Simionato is too well known to need comment, except that on this 
occasion she appeared to be bearing on her co-artists (particularly Stella) with 
quite unnecessary volume. A good deal of attention was centred on the 
conductor, Gianandrea Gavazzeni particularly after Tullio Serafin’s tremendous 
success with this opera two years ago. He had reason to be pleased with 
himself, as the orchestra responded in magnificent fashion. The Triumph Scene 
was sensational, with at least 1,800 people taking part. Full marks to both 
Maestrini and Caesarini for really wonderful staging. 

The joint bill of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci was the second offer- 
ing at the Arena, bearing with it a feeling of anti-climax after Aida’s great 
success. In Cavalleria, it was evident that the producer, Piccinato, had delved 
deeply (perhaps too deeply) in his research for the verismo atmosphere; this 
was very apparent during the church procession before the Easter Hymn. 
The Roman Catholicism of early nineteenth-century Sicily was more demon- 
strative than that of the present day— and here we saw literally scores of 
children, all in white with little wings attached to their shoulders, followed 
by the elongated effigies of the Disciples, suffering from the weaknesses of 
their very human bearers with an occasional alarming wobble. The set, 
nevertheless, was good in that it depicted a complete village with plenty of 
room to move about in realistic fashion. 

As Santuzza, Simionato dominated the stage; too much so, as both Mamma 
Lucia (Armanda Bonato) and Lola (Fiorenza Cossotto) were vocally drowned. 





The Triumph Scene in ‘Aida’ at Verona 


Pagliarani 
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Act 3 of ‘La Fanciulla del West’ at Verona 


A pity, for Cossotto made an attractive coquette. The Turiddu of Daniele 
Barione was reasonably effective without flamboyance, and Anselmo Colzani 
gave a solid performance as Alfio, the village teamster. The orchestra was 
only brilliant in parts, as the conducting of Oliviero de Fabritiis was not 
consistently effective; and certainly the ‘Intermezzo’ was played with such 
unseemly haste as to suggest the approach of inclement weather. 

The cast of Pagliacci looked good on paper, but when it was announced 
that both Franco Corelli and his substitute, Carlos Guichandut, were down 
with throat ailments, some misgivings were felt. But Carlo Bergonzi was 
available to take over Canio, and although quite successful from the public 
point of view, his tendency to over-emotionalize certain passages did much to 
mar his performance. Without doubt, the outstanding artist of the evening 
was Ettore Bastianini as Tonio. Both his acting and singing were of the 
highest order. Certainly his ‘Prologue’ called for a most emphatic encore, to 
which he did full and complete justice. By comparison, the Nedda of Clara 
Petrella was lightly-weighted throughout. Even the duet with her Silvio 
(Renato Capecchi) sounded quite uninspired and artificial. 

The final production of the Verona season, La Fanciulla del West, again 
had Oliviero de Fabritiis as conductor, showing a much more sympathetic 
approach and paying marked attention to unifying orchestra and stage. The 
results were gratifying. 

The first act serves to set the stage without really indicating the tremendous 
drama to come; it certainly gives an opportunity to numerous small-part 
singers. It also serves to introduce the protagonists, so that by the second 
act everything is ready for the main dish, so to speak. A tremendous fillip 
was given the performance by the trio of Magda Olivero, Franco Corelli and 
Giangiacomo Guelfi. Olivero, in particular, gave a remarkable and exciting 
acting display, although her voice tends to become harsh and insensitive under 
pressure. On the other hand Corelli, while lacking the stagecraft of the more 
experienced Olivero, possesses more vocal authority, and his Act 3 aria could 
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Bisazza 


Clara Petrella as Nedda, Magda Olivero as Minnie 


be termed a classic rendering. Guelfi (the Sheriff) showed a notable stage 
presence, and his card game was a tour de force. 

The scenic effects were well designed (Becher), particularly those for the 
last act. This was dominated by a huge waterfall, complete with a faint 
hissing sound, which could be heard gently penetrating the orchestral sounds. 
Carlo Maestrini was responsible for the fine production. Libera Danielis 


Venice 


Venice, too, had its open-air opera this August in the courtyard of the 
Ducal Palace — five performances of Verdi’s Otello given by the Teatro la 
Fenice. The producer, Herbert Graf, seized every opportunity to turn to 
advantage the architectural features of his Italian Gothic-Renaissance ‘décor’. 

Otello launched the Esultate from the head of the great Giant’s Staircase 
down which a moment before a troop of torch-bearers had streamed to 
announce the victory. Desdemona greeted the fishermen and peasant girls 
come to pay her tribute from the lofty balcony below the Foscari arch. With 
the arrival of the Venetian ambassador, trumpeters sounded fanfares from the 
colonnades above while standards bearing the insignia of the Lion of St Mark 
were flung over the parapets. The first act storm was suggested by intermittent 
lighting and for good measure a real fireworks display and a ballet accom- 
panied the chorus — Fuochi di gioia. An impressive spectacle enhanced by 
the rich costumes designed by Veniero Colasanti and John Moore. But the 
setting also created problems and inconsistencies. The main action took place 
on a low platform which, like an apron stage, extended to the front row of 
the audience. The orchestra was tucked away in an enclosure to the left of the 
stage and at right angles to the ‘footlights’. In order to control his forces, 
tne conductor, Nino Sanzogno, had to stand in one corner of tne bay, rather 
like a policeman on point duty, with his left eye on the orchestra and his right 
(on the stage. This obviously made co-ordination more difficult than usual but 
apart from one or two moments Sanzogno succeeded admirably in his task. 

The open-air setting was plausible enough for the first three acts, not 
entirely in the fourth. ‘Desdemona dies in a courtyard’ — this was a headline 
in a Venetian newspaper. And so she did—at the foot of a throne which 
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had already seen service in the previous act. There had been no awakening 
kiss from Otello as there was no bedroom and no bed. Desdemona simply 
appeared in the courtyard at the appropriate moment. This, of course, made 
nonsense of Otello’s closing ‘pria d’ucciderti, sposa, ti baciai’. 

Del Monaco’s study of the Moor is well known. Though the ruined 
majesty of the man still eluded him, he sang and acted with great authority. 
At his best in vehement fury, he was not without tenderness in the love duet. 
Marcella Pobbe made a refined, appealing Desdemona and a truly moving one 
in the Ave Maria (when Graf, in the absence of a prie-dieu, artfully spot- 
lighted a statue of the Madonna on a pinnacle of the adjacent Basilica of 
St Mark). Tito Gobbi as Iago, in better voice than we remembered him last 
at Covent Garden, gave a subtly-drawn portrayal of venom and deceit. Of the 
supporting cast, Gianluigi Colman was a suitably youthful and lyrical Cassio 
and Luisa Ribacchi a somewhat gusty and approximate Emilia especially in 
the last act. 

The ludicrous near-English synopsis of the plot in the printed programme 
at least threw new light on the Shakespearian tragedy. We learned that in 
Act 1, Roderigo ‘is secretly loving Desdemona’ while in Act 2, Iago, awaiting 
Otello in the garden, ‘looks with attention at the mating between Cassio 
and Desdemona’. 

Gwyn Morris 
Bregenz 


My first visit to Bregenz immediately made me fall in love with the place; 
not only because it is an enchanting little town (with a miniature walled town 
in which I didn’t meet a single other tourist) set in enchanting surroundings 
on the Bodensee with its highest mountain, the Pfander, immediately behind 
it, but also because it has not yet become the commercial festival proposition 
that makes Salzburg such a beehive. I feel the atmosphere in Bregenz must 
be artistically akin to that of the Salzburg of the early 1920s. There still is 
an element of gemiithichkeit and improvization. It is still possible to get 
excellent hotel accommodation at short notice. 

Bregenz does not only offer its annual lake performances. It also stages 
one indoor opera, several Austrian and German plays, and quite a number of 
concerts. The Festival started modestly enough in 1946 with some perform- 
ances of Mozart’s Bastien und Bastienne played on the lake . . . on gondolas! 





‘Wiener Blut’ on the lake at Bregenz 
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Spang 
Elfie Mayerhofer and Peter Klein in ‘Wiener Blut’, Friederike Sailer and 
Sonja Draksler in ‘Der Barbier von Bagdad’ 


Since then, however, an imposing floating stage has been erected, looking like 
a very broad pier, with a little island for the orchestra in front of it. The 
open-air theatre seats about 6,000 people. This year the work was Strauss’s 
Wiener Blut, a surprising choice since it is essentially an indoor operetta, 
practically without choruses, without ballet and without spectacular effects. 
Of course all these elements were added in abundance, and for once nobody 
had a right to care, because Wiener Blut is a pasticcio anyway. 

Sitting there in the twilight, with the whole expanse of the lake before one, 
the lights of Lindau in the distance, and lightning playing above the Pfander, 
one is keyed up as if again at one’s first pantomime. There is a slight 
disappointment when one realizes that—the wind being from the wrong 
side—one is not going to hear so very much (the orchestra especially 
remains inaudible), but there is so much to see that one is continually 
delighted. The evening starts with ballets and a fireworks display. At the 
end of the second act huge cascades of water tumble from the gigantic stairs, 
trees grow foliage of water, and rockets burst. This is pantomime with a 
vengeance, a glorious and unforgettable display. But pantomime has another 
connotation, and this also applied to the performance I attended. One heard 
practically nothing of the dialogue and little of the voices, though when the 
wind veered, about halfway through the performance, this became slightly 
better. So I would suggest that all spectacular operettas where the visual 
element is important are eminently suitable to this environment. 

The performance was spiritedly conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser, and 
produced with great resource by Adolf Rott. He used the whole immense 
stage, with all the various peninsulas and nooks. As at a three-ring circus, 
one sometimes wished one were a fly and could look at several things simul- 
taneously. The Swedish tenor Per Grunden of the Vienna Volksoper played 
Count Zedlau in the best matinée idol operetta manner. Peter Klein was 
intensely amusing as his valet, and his voice carried over the water with 
surprising clarity; he was quite the best of the male cast. Fritz Hoppe was 
the traditional elderly comic, and Friedrich Nidetzky played Kagler super- 
latively. The three female roles were especially well cast, with Gerda Scheyrer 
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as an aristocratic Countess. Renate Holm was a spirited and delightful 
soubrette as Pepi; her scenes with Peter Klein stole the show. She also sang 
the ‘Friihlingsstimmenwaltz’ most mellifluously, and mercifully just when the 
wind had decided to veer the right way. Elfie Meyerhofer also produced a 
Waltz, and looked delicious. It was, of course, rather odd that the ‘dancer’ 
Franzika Cagliari should burst out into coloratura singing at the feast instead 
of dancing; but these are details one forgives in an operetta. The whole work 
was given without an interval, from 8.30 till about 11.30, which is a very long 
time to sit still in the night air. 

The operatic performance of the Festival took place in the Theater am 
Kornmarkt, the ancient corn exchange, which was converted into a theatre 
in ey (according to a fagade stone) or 1955 (according to the programme 
book). 

As far as I know, Edinburgh is the only Festival to produce Der Barbier 
von Bagdad before. The work is not at all the repertory piece which it deserves 
to be. I have never had an opportunity of seeing it staged before, except for 
a brilliant puppet performance by the Brugman family in Holland, who use 
the Columbia recording. It sometimes happens that one is disappointed when 
one finally is confronted with the work. Not so here. I think it is even more 
enjoyable on the stage. Of course one should have a fair command of the 
German language, as Cornelius’s libretto is as witty as anything written by 
Gilbert for Sullivan. He may have been a Wagnerian, but nothing on earth 
could be less Wagnerian than this shimmering jewel. And I have a strong 
feeling that some of his verses were written with his tongue in his cheek as a 
skit on the Master himself. The original version was given in Bregenz — I 
don’t think Felix Mottl’s bowdlerization is still current anywhere. The trans- 
parency of Cornelius’s orchestration, the richness of his melodic invention, 
the clear-cut diction of his libretto, his evocation of an imaginative East with 
the slenderest of means were admirably displayed. 
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A scene from ‘Der Barbier von Bagdad’ at Bregenz 


Oscar Czerwenka sang the title role. His is a wonderful voice, dark-hued 
but with a sweet lyrical quality to it, Vocally he was the ideal Abu Hassan; 
but alas, either he or the producer had the wrong conception about 
playing the part. He looked like a strong man in late middle age, a rather 
elderly Oriental cousin of Figaro, acting with vigour and being very funny 
indeed. The Barber of Bagdad should surely be a very old man of eighty or 
thereabouts, maddeningly slow in his movements, enormously dignified, some- 
thing of a bore. From all the old reviews I am convinced that this is the 
way it used to be played by Bender, Kniipfer, Mayr and other great Abul 
Hassans of the past. Bostana was also much too young looking. This was 
Sonja Draksler; she had a warm and deep contralto but looked for all the 
world like Nurredin’s sweetheart instead of an elderly nurse. Friederike 
Sailer was a charming Margiana, and Anton Dermota surpassed himself as 
Nurredin. His voice sounded clear and free, with a heroic timbre added to 
it, that made his arias in the first act quite thrilling. Hans Braun was a 
colourless Calif, but the Cadi of Paul Kuen was ideal. 

Heinrich Hollreiser evidently loves the work as much as I do, and con- 
ducted with enthusiasm. Lois Egg’s sets were stylish and gave good opportunity 
for grouping. Leo Riemens 

Epidauros 

The absurdities inherent in grand opera are compounded in the current 
production of Norma in the ancient theatre at Epidauros, offered in three 
performances by the Greek Opera. Singers impersonating Druids and 
Romans present a highly improbable story in Italian to an audience whose 
language is Modern Greek. What makes the occasion memorable is the setting 
and the transcendent art of Maria Callas. 

If this review concerns itself mainly with two factors only, Callas and the 
production, it must first give passing praise to the other principals: Kiki 
Morfoniou (Adalgisa), who actually has a finer voice than Callas, and Mirto 
Picchi (Pollione) ,whose ringing tenor was heard to great advantage in the 
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‘Norma’ at Epidauros. Maria Callas in the title role 


acoustical wonder of the ancient theatre. It must also recognize the contri- 
bution of Tullio Serafin, the octogenarian conductor, who tottered the long 
route to the podium, but, once he set foot upon it, became an Antaeus in his 
control and authority. Maestro Serafin knew how to restrain his forces so that 
the voices were always on top, as they should be in a Bellini work, but the 
virtues of the orchestra were not entirely negative. In the interludes, he 
exploited the limited resources at his command, and with the aid of the 
brilliant acoustics, made the orchestra sound better than it is. 

The decision to present Norma at Epidauros was a daring stroke of 
imagination, fully justified by the event. When, in the opening lines, the High 
Priest sends the Druids to the hills to wait for the new moon, the hills are 
there — it does not matter that they are the gentle hills of the Argolid — and 
the sacred forest as well. This magical setting is itself a challenge to the 
director, but the production of Alexis Minotis proves worthy of the place. 


Mr Minotis, himself one of Greece’s finest actors, saw his task as director 
as ‘above all that of serving and enhancing the mnisic’. He wisely rejected any 
attempt at a naturalistic setting and accepted a simple, almost abstract design 
by John Tsarouchis. It consists of circular and semi-circular spaces on various 
levels with a background of monoliths arranged to reveal the fine pine trees 
beyond. In the distance is the incomparable skyline of the hills. Striking 
costumes of appropriately indeterminate period are designed by Anthony 
Focas, and, executed in lustrous Greek silks, they add splendid colour to the 
forms in grey stone. The brilliant direction faltered only in the final scene. 
Granted that human sacrifice by fire is not an easy spectacle to produce on 
the stage, it must be more convincing than it was at the premiére. Briinnhilde 
has been disappearing in flames for many years now, to be sure in varying 
degrees of verisimilitude; but surely there are techniques for simulating public 
cremation. An evening of glorious dramatic singing and equally glorious 
pageantry must not end with Norma and Pollione climbing on to a wood- 
pile as if to get a better view of the audience! 


Much has been written of the art of Maria Callas. To say that it is a 
highly personal thing and that it depends in large part on extra-musical 
considerations is not to deny that it is art. There are obvious vocal faults: 
the very wide and slow vibrato on any fortissimo at F or above (and there are 
many such fortissimi in Norma); the much too audible stroke of the glottis; 
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the exagerrated roll of the ‘r’; the uneven scale. But having pointed out these 
vocal faults, one must account for the complete thralldom of a discriminating 
audience of many thousands. To be sure the vocalism improved as the evening 
wore on. In the second half the vibrato was less evident because there was 
less tension and therefore less forcing of the voice. Better spinto singing.can 
scarcely be imagined than that of Callas in the great second act duet with 
Adalgisa. 

It is easy to say that Callas commands through her dramatic rather than 
her vocal power, but to account for that command is harder. Perhaps the 
greatest technical factor is the superb timing of bodily movement. In a vast 
theatre like that of Epidauros, gesture is a close second to the voice as a 
medium for communicating feeling. Indeed there is no third. But behind the 
delicate muscular co-ordination which produces the variations in the dynamics 
and colour of the vocal tone, and behind the compelling gestures, there is in 
Callas a profound emotional intelligence and a genius for projection. One 
example among many is the final moment of Act 1. Norma concludes a 
scathing denunciation of Pollione and orders him from her presence with an 
imperious raising of a right arm which might be hurling Athena’s spear. Then 
the hand crumples, next the forearm, and finally the proud gesture of the 
goddess becomes the poignant expression of a woman’s defeat, broken pride, 
and anguish. For this moment alone, Callas deserved the laurel wreath and 
the less comprehensible white doves with which the management saw fit to 
embellish the long ovation. 


For the premiére on August 24 (postponed because of rain from August 
21) the great theatre was filled with an audience of more than 12,000 who 
had travelled the considerable distance from Athens by ship, yacht, car and 
bus. Almost everyone made this expenditure of time and effort not once but 
twice, since the cloud-burst of the twenty-first was not anticipated. In terms 
of the devotion of an audience, as well as the special merits of the presentation, 
this occasion must be unique in operatic history. 
Jean Demos 





READER’S LETTER 


‘IT Puritani’ 

It has been stated in the newspapers, over the wireless and in the Radio 
Times and the Listener that the opera I Puritani has not been performed in 
England since 1887. - 

It has been repeated so often that I feel that I must write and tell you 
that I attended a performance of this opera given by an Italian Opera Com- 
pany early in this century. I remember it very vividly and wish that I had 
kept the programme. I can’t give the exact date but think it may have been 
about 1910. I had the good fortune to sit next to an old gentleman who was 
an enthusiast and I can clearly remember how keenly he looked forward to 
the Mad Scene and the famous duet. Perhaps he had heard it in London 
in 1887. 

The costumes of the chorus were brilliantly coloured velvet but not much 
like the costumes of that period in England. 

I have made enquiries at the theatre, which is now a cinema and has 
changed hands recently and they may be able to trace the records of the 
theatre as it was: The Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill, W.11. 


S. A. Blott (Mrs.) 
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